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I;W sounds can be more gratifying 

to the ears alike of the scenic artist 

and of the costume designer than that 
first faint inarticulate hum of apprecia- 
tion which greets an especially brilliant 
combination of their skill, as the curtain 
goes up on the first night of a play. 
There lies revealed, let us imagine, to 
the fascinated eyes of the spectators some 
exquisite vision of a gorgeous semi- 
trop:cal garden leading down to a Medi- 
terranean sea, with faint purple mist- 
wreathed mountains in the distance, and 
in the midst of trees, clothed in a wealth 
of blossom still swaying apparently in the 
faint delicious breeze that twilight so often 
brings, flit laughing girls clad in the 
delicately graceful garments of some other 
clime, pelting one another with flowers pul- 
led from the surrounding blaze of bloom. 
On a_ time-worn, lichen-covered seat 
beneath a tree a group of sumptuously- 
attired matrons smile in dignified approval 
of this light-hearted merriment; and 
presently with a clash and tumult sweep 
the heroes of the play upon the scene, 
and the purely pictorial pleasure of the 
first moments gives place to deeper emo- 
tions in following the action of the story. 
The art of Stage Costume Designing, 
for the inauguration of which Sir Henry 
Irving is mainly responsible, is a com- 
paratively new one, and five-and-twenty 
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Wilhelm 
years ago did net even exist. Mr. Percy 
Anderson, Mr. C. Wilhelm, and Mr. 
Percy McQuoid share between them 


practically all this work connected with 
the more important productions, both in 


England and America, and they 
have had the rare opportunity of 
watching their influence spread with 
startling rapidity, until now _ stage 
costume, from having been con- 


sidered, until a recent date, a matter of 
litthe practical importance, has come near 
on occasion to o’ercrowing the play itself ; 
gorgeous ensembles and ballets and won- 
derful scenic effects so delighting the eye 
amd capturing the imagination of the 
spectator with a feast of perfect beauty 
that he has but the remnants of a some- 
what exhausted enthusiasm to bestow 
upon the perfcrmance itself. 

Taste and gcod serse, however, combine 
to form a reaction against this temporary 
and very natural overswing of the pendu- 
lum, and the advantages of beautiful 
stage mounting to a good play are so 
manifold as to far over-balance any pos- 
sible disadvantages attendant upon it; 
whilst, where historical plays are in ques- 
tion, the prevailing system can hardly be 
overpraised. At a time when the stage 
is so muca talked of as a means to the 
higher education of the masses, the value 
of such productions as Mr. Beerbohm 
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DESIGN FOR A PIERROT COSTUME, 


By Mr. C. Wilhelm. 


Tree’s historical, romantic, or semi- 
mythical plays mounted in the splendid 
manner which has made him famous the 
world over, is obvious, They give to the 
humble holder of a back seat in the gallery 
the possibility of glimpses into what may 
be described as a series of exquis'tely- 
illustrated pages of the world’s romantic 
history, at almost every period of time 
and in every country. The accuracy of 
the picture is usually vouched for at His 
Majesty’s Theatre by the name of Mr. 
Percy Anderson—who from the outset of 
his career as a designer «° stage costume 
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has made absolute historical correctness 
his final goal, whilst such eminent artists 
as Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema and Mr, 
Byam Shaw have given Mr, Beerbohm 
Tree the benefit of their services and 
general advice in the production of such 
plays as “Julius Cesar” and “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” they being special 
authorities on the periods ~ith which these 
plays respectively deal. 

With these two exceptions, however, 
Mr. Percy Anderson has been entirely re- 
sponsible for the costumes seen at His 
Majesty’s Theatre for the last four or 
five years, including those worn in plays 
of such varying periods as “ Ulysses,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “King John,” A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Herod,” “ The 
Last of the Dandies,” and “The Eternal 
City,” the latter being an especially diffi- 
cult piece of work to carry out owing to 
the elaborate ceremony which surrounds 
the simplest actions of the Pope within 
tie Vatican and its surrounding gardens, 
from which strangers are rigorously ex- 
cluded. A personal audience with His 
Holiness, supplemented by detailed in- 
formation graciously supplied by rela- 
tives of an intimate friend who had held 
appointments at the Papal Court, finally 
overcame all obstacles, and the extremely 
interesting results obtained will still be 
well remembered by those who chanced to 
see the play. 

Mr. Percy Anderson has also taken 
much interest and pleasure in dressing 
plays of a lighter and more fanciful 
nature, including a number of the Savoy 
Operas produced under the management 
of the d’Oyley Cartes, and many of Mr. 
George Edwardes’ beautiful productions, 
both at Daly’s Theatre and elsewhere, 
amongst which may be mentioned “ San 
Toy,” “ The Country Girl,” “The Duchess 
of Dantzig.” “ Veronique,” and the latest 
success, the “Two Little Michus,” in 
which the always picturesque and delight- 
ful Empire dress once more plays a lead- 
ing part. 

In America, Mr. Percy Anderson’; work 
is almost as well known as at home, for he 
has done an immense amount of work for 
Mr. Charles Frohman, which includes 
such popular plays as “Quality Street,” 
“A Gentleman of France,” and “The 
Schoolgirl,” whilst he was also responsible 
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for the costumes in Mr. 
Belasco’s brilliant new 
play “ Adria,” and for both 
scenery end costumes in 
“The Eternal Feminine.” 
two recent important 
American productions, 
which we may later on 
have the good fortune to 
sze over here, 

Mr. Percy Ancerson is. 
I think, the only costume 
designer who has made a 
speciality of the details of 
modern costume. for when 
the question of modern 
dress comes into a play the 
costume designer usually . 
gives the costumier a care- 
fully compozed and chosen 
scheme pf colour from 
which she works to a great 
extent according to her own 
knowledge and taste, sub- 
ject. of course, to his ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Percy Anderson, 
however, in conjunction 
with Mrs. Nettleship, has 
recently produced some re- 
markably beautiful  ex- 
amples of modern dress. 
the charming modern 
gowns worn in “Lady 
Madcap” being an ex 
ample of the results of 
their combined skill. 

Mr. C. Wilhelm’s earli- 
est work was in connection 
with a long series of beau- 
tifully -mourted — panto- 
mimes at Drury Lane 
for the late Mr. Augustus 
Harris, whilst for the last thirteen 
years he has been responsible for 
all the important ballets given at 
the Empire Theatre. “Old China,” 
“Les  Papillons,”” “The Millionaire 
Duchess.” and “The Dancing Doll” 
are a few specially beautiful examples. 
He has also dressed almost all of 
Mr. George Edwardes’ successes at the 
Gaiety, including “The Messenger Boy,” 
“The Toreador,” and “The Orchid,” 
whilst it was for the interesting recerm pro- 
duction of “Prunella,” at the Court 
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DESIGN FOR AN 1830 BALL DRESS 


By Mr. Percy Anderson. 


(For an unpublished play.) 


Theatre. that the single example of his 
work which we have been fortunate enough 
to be able to obtain for reproduction here— 
that of a “ Pierrot ” dress—was designed, 
Mr. C. Wilhelm has also done some ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and intricate historical 
costumes of the Holbein period for an 
important production, at Manchester, of 
“ As You Like It.” 

Mr. Percy MacQuoid, who has long 
made a special study of the history of 
15th Century costumes, is responsib!e for 
many of Mr. George Alexander's plays, 
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suci as “In the Days of Old,” “ Repent- 
ance,” and “If I were King.” to mention 
some of th: more important productions ; 
whilst, perhaps, that which called forth 
most special ad-niration was his particu- 
larly beautiful treatment of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ “ Paolo and Francezca,” with 
its exquisite rose-garden scene. He also 
has interested himself on several occasions 
in work for big American productions, 
which will doubtless, in course of time, 
make their way to England, 

The sources to which the costume desig- 
ner goes for inspiration or suggestion, or 
to gain some fresh idea. naturally vary 
very widely, according to the subject in 
hand. 

If the dressing of an historical play, 
for instance. be the subject of his labours, 
it is necessary. first of all, fo consult every 
book of the period still. extant and pre- 
served at the Briti-h Museum, in the hope 
that some ancient rhymer or chronicler 
may have let fall a stray hint as to the 
fashioning of the costumes in vogue in his 
day ; and much information, for instance, 
as to the various garments worn during 
his time may be found in the tales of 
Chaucer. Then again, for example, there 
is the mention in the Odyssey of a ce:tain 
purple cloak given by Ca'ypso to Ulyszes. 
which caused Mr. Percy Anderson to pro- 
vide a mantle of that *mperial hue to com- 
plete Mr. Reerbohm Tree’s costume in the 
Cave Scene in “Ulysses.” at His 
Majesty’ Theatre, a delicate bit of real- 
ism which was by no means lost upon 
lovers of the heroic annals of that splendid 
time. 

Sometimes suggestions may be gleaned 
from a stray group of figures engraved 
on an ancient bit of pottery, or a fragment 
of wall painting. buried amidst some 
tuined city for hundreds or even thou- 
sands of years, which hve miracu'ously 
escaped the general destruction, as in the 
case of the few remnants of mura! decora- 
tion found at Knrossus, in Crete. during 
the recent excavations, dating from about 
3000 BC., which retained almost all their 
original freshness of colouring. These 
Mr. Percy Anderson found invalu- 
able in reconstructing the costumes worn 
in Homeric times. For costumes of a 


later historic date. the wozks of the old 
service 


masters are of invaluable 


for 
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purposes of reference and_ research, 
whilst when plays or ballets of 
a purely fanciful characier are in 


preparation, the costume designer often 
goes straight to Mother Nature for in- 
spiration. Mr. Wilhelm, whose work in 
the ballets at the Empire and in s1ch 
plays as “ Bluebell in Fairyland.” and 


the “Cherry Girl.” made so delight- 
ful an impression, finds his hap- 
piest inspiration in the country. In his 


latest work, for instance. at the Gaiety, 
in the “ Spring Chicken,” amidst the April 
colouring of one of the most charming 
scenes in which faintest primrose deepens 
into the colour of the bud sheaths in 
Spring and every shade of sottes: brown 
and saffron is mepresented, there is a 
single daring note of bluebell or violet, 
which gives definite character at once to 
the whole delightful picture; whilst 
nothing could be more exquisite than the 
feeling exprazse] in his flower ballet de- 
signs for various plays, h‘s oviginality and 
genius displaying themselves alike in ex- 
guisite and striking colour harmonies and 
contrasts, and in his surprising skill in 
weaving wearer ond dress into a single 
beautiful vision bearing the personality 
of the flower she or he_ represents. 
Nothing gives more play to his talent 
than the transformation of a chubby rosy 
child into a hardy little clover blossom or 
a field daisy, whilst who will forget his 
graceful yet childish water-lily in the 
“ Bluebell in Fairyland ” ballet, in one of 
the daintiest scenes ever given on the 
stage ? 

Twenty years ago a visit to the play 
revealed incongruities and anachronisms 
which, passing unheeded by the crowd 
who still held by the now almost 
discarled doctrine that “the play's 
the thing,” proved irritating 
and constant jar to the — suscep- 
tibilites of those who either through 
foreign travel, an intimate acquaintance 
with th: works of the old masters, or 
through the medium of books, were en- 
abled. and, indeed forced, to constantly 
detect them. 

In the case of plays staged in modern 
days in Elizabethan fashion. let us recall 
the artistic effect produced in occasional] 
scenes, such ais the setting of the chorus in 
“Henry V.” in Mr, Lewis Waller's first 


an 
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production, now some four or five years 
ago, where Miss Hanbury’s rare beauty 
gained an even added splendour through 
the sombre background afforded by a 
plain soft-falling curtain of a dull and 
toneless black; or, again, in the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society’s latest production of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” early in last May, in 
which the severely simple setting to the 
tragedy of the childishly-sweet little 
“Juliet” and her gallant boyish lover 
served only to 
bring them into 
more intimate 
touch with a 
very sympathe- 
tic audience, 
who, casting 
aside all bar- 
riers of nation- 
ality and time 
and place felt 
the tragedy 
which swept 
the ;oung lov- 
ers to their 
doom to be as 
fresh and poig- 
nant as though 
it were happen- 
ing to-day. The 


artistic tone of 
simplicity in 
these settings 


had a special 
charm of its 
own, which is, 
however, very 
different from 
that which pre- 
vailed in for- 
mer days, in 
the production 
of the plays 
which delighted 
our _ grand- 
mothers. They ~ 
took the stage 
queen’s mock 
ermine trains 
and = cut-glass 
jewels set in 
brass or tin as 
a matter 
course, and 
would have 
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been utterly <!.understruck at the extrava- 
gance of the sumptuous robe, with its won- 
derful court train, copied exactly from the 
famous picture in the Louvre which the 
Empress Josephine wore in Mr. George 
Edwardes’ production .of the “ Duchess 
of Dantzig.” This production cost several 
hundred pounds, and every ornament 
worn by the actress was an elaborate copy 
of some beautiful old Empire design, 
whilst the ladies of the Court came little 
behind her in 
the magnifi- 
cence of their 
attire. 

Modern stage 
dresses are 
usually com- 
posed of quite 
as good, if not 
often of better, 
materials than 
those which 
would have 
been actuailly 
worn by the 


originals ot 
the parts 
played. Fif- 
teen — shillings 


or a guinea a 
yard for the 
brocade used in 
the composition 
of a Denwe- 
mona gown is 

nsidered 
an excess 
sum, whilst the 
e m br oideries 
alone, on a 
sum ptuous 
train, with its 
incrustations of 
glittering gems, 
worn by some 
leading lady 
in a big modern 
p r o duction, 
will often cost 
as much as a 
hundred 
guineas, taking 
num ber less 
work-girls 
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By Mr. Perey Andevson. many weeks to 
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complete to the designer's  satisfac- 
tion. 

Stage jewellery and armour come, now- 
adays, almost entirely from Paris, where 


the manufacturers combine _ beautiful 
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HEAD DRESSES OF THE FIFTEENTH 
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usually makes separate and_ elaborate 
drawings of every brooch and buckle worn 
by each.character in the play, whilst the 
very links which form the chain of 
office upon a courtier’s neck are usually 


CENTURY. 


By Mr. Percy Anderson. 


workmanship with extreme lightness of 
weight, a detail not to be despised, as 
thos: who have ever even chanced to wear 
a helmet, crown, or coat of mail for a 
single evening at a fancy dress ball will 
orly too keenly appreciate. The designer 


adapted from some picture of the period 
t» be revived ; fortunately, the old masters 
were most accurate and obliging in ela- 
borately painting all such details in the 
“good old days” before the rise of im- 
pressionism in art. 
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It is highly necessary that the costume 
designer should have a good working 
knowledge of heraldry, which comes so 








DESIGN FOR A FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
CHINESE COSTUME 


By Mr. Pe rey Anderson. 


much into play in designing historical 
dresses of an early date, and Rouge 
Dragon of the Herald’s Office is often 
called upon to give advice upon knottv 
points in the matter of the quvarterings 
upon coats of arms long =nce fa'len into 
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disuse ; whilst the knowledge of the tiny 
variations in the elaborate armour worn 
during the Middle Ages, and, of course, 
varying in different “countries, is also a 
special study in itself, 

It is often an extremely difficult matter 
to decide how the wearer got in and out 
of some intricate, almost prehistoric, dress, 
like nothing worn in the civilized world 


DESIGN FOR A JULIET COSTUME. 
By Mr. Percy Anderson. 


of to-day, or how some of the extra- 
ordinary medieval head-dresses were 
balanced, twisted, or hung on to the heads 
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DESIGN FOR A WALKING DRESS, DATE 


By Mr. Percy Ander-on. 


(F x an unputtis ied play.) 


of the comely dames whose beauty they 
set off to such advantage, and in these 
harassing matters the costume designer 
and -the clever costumier, whose business 
it is to carry out the dresses from the 
designs provided, usually consult and 
work together, trying the various methods 
by which the effect is to be arrived at 
until a satisfactory result is finally ob- 
tamed. 

At times, when designing costumes for 
a period in which specially monstrous 
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fashions were in vogue, some modifications 
whica will pass unnoticed on the stage, 
are absolutely necessary as a concession 
to the comfort of the actors or actresses 
who find it impossible to get through 
their parts clad in the extrem? fashion 
of the day. Such an instance occurred 
in the case of a noted tenor engaged 
at the Savoy Theatre, who found at the 
dress rehearsal that his chain armour, 
owing to the too ardent zeal of the cos- 
tumier, had been so made that it com. 
pletely covered his chin, if not his mouth, 
making anythingy but a most muffled song 
well nigh impossible. 

As regards the illustrations, which nec:3- 
sarily lose in the black-and-white reproduc- 
tions the most charming and delicate colour 
blending of the original drawiags—a few 
notes as to the various colour schemes em- 
ployed will not come amiss, 

Mr. C. Wilhelm’s delightful Pierrot cos- 
tumes on page 304 is a study in mauve and 
white, intricately contrasted to produce a 
very vivid and original effect. 

Mr. Percy Anderson’s design for an 1830 
ball dreas on page 305 is in the prettiest 
and most girlish colouring imaginable, the 
soft white cilk sxirt bearing cleverly in- 
serted bands of lily-of-the-valley leaf 
green, a note of colour 
which is skilfully re- 
peated in the flat, satin 
sheas, the belt, and, 
azain, bows in_ the 
wearer's sunny, auburn 
hair, where it mingles 
in pleasant accord with 
a parrache of white 
octrich plumes. 

The design (page 307) 
for the beautiful Cassio 
dress worn by Mr. 
Henry Ainley in Miss 
Tita Brand’s recent production of 
“Othello” is an harmonious blending of 
hyacinth blue and a very soft grey, much 
slashed, sumptuously embroidered, and 
surmounted by a soft black hat. This de- 
sign is by Mr, Anderson, als is also the col- 
lection of sketches (on page 308) of 15th 
century Civinese 





1830. 





head-dresses, surrounding 
a central figure clad in royal biue in two 
shades, whilst the curious cap and cloth 
boots are of black. 

The beautiful design for a Juliet cos- 
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tume on page 309 is one of the happiest 
examples of Mr. Percy Anderson’s work. 
A pale cornflower-colour:d underdress is 
partially concealed by an over-dress of 
deeper blue, delicately embroidered in gold, 
a heavy golden neckpiece revealing above 
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Chinese lady’s cress of the 15th century 
period in three shades of pink, embroidered 
01 ivory white, and with a suggestion of 
mauve in the sleeve linings, while on page 
310 is a drawing showing how the 1830 
maiden attired herself for her morning 


DESIGN FOR MISS TITA BRAND'S DESDEMONA DRESS IN “ OTHELLO.” 


By Mr. Percy Ander-on. 


it a soft white chemisette, which again 
makes its appearance at the elbows, where 
it is enmeshed by a golden net set with 
pearls. Bu>ches of cornflowers on either 
side of the head, and a long wreath of the 
same flowers complete her costume. 

A design on page 309 shows us Mr. 
Andersou’s sketch for a most fascinating 


walk ; Mr. Anderson has given her a charm. 
ing striped green and white silk gown, a 
green hat, and a long embroidered scarf, 
whilst a lovely lace veil completes her cos- 
tume. 

The design on this page for the Desde- 
mona dress worn by Miss Tita Brand in 
the recent revival is by the same artist, and 
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I 2m indebted to the courtesy of Miss 
Brand that I am able to reproduce both it 
and the design for the Cassio costume al- 
ready described. The under-dress of faint- 
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RIVAL QUEENS 
By SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE 


HE night draws near with slowly-dragging step, 
Trailing her dusky skirts across the skies, 
The Sun, ’mid banks of rosy-burning clouds, 
In.gorgeous beauty lies. 


The Roses sway in languid drowsiness. 
Cooled by the breath of soft descending shade ; 
The winds make rustlings through the leafy trees 
With voices half dismayed. 


Birdsongs are hushed. The very River, too, 
In unison of quietness sweeps by ; 

From far across the dreamy land there steals 
The echo of a sigh— 


The last faint sigh of sad, departing Day, 
Who to an alien must resign her crown— 
And as it/dies, through gossamer veils of cloud 

The radiant Moon*teoks down. 


73 i 
The earth lies still and shadewy ‘neath her gaze, 
All virgin pure, and cool, and faintly sweet ; 
She slips from out her filmy shroud, and then 

Night’s kingdom is complete. 


Complete? Ah, yes! but only for a spell, 
For soon she, too, must hasten fart away, 
Whilst over the freshened Earth with flying feet 
Trips glad, returning Day. 


In darkest folds of Night’s retreating gown 
The Moon her pallid, vanquished face doth hide; 
The Birds make merry in the boughs. and soon 
The F lowers are open-eyed. 


And when Night’s last, dim curtain slides away, 
Seized in the distance by an unseen hand, 

The East grows warm—the ruddy Sun breaks forth— 
Day rules the land ! 


est blue is richly embroidered in white ; 
there is a soft white muslin under-bodice, 
and the picture is completed by a mantle of 
deep soft blue lined with the paler colour. 
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(,° roses, unto her I love, 
Go, deck her beauty for to-night ; ra 
Be fair as she an hour, then die NS 
Amidst the music and the light. 


te . 


But ere your petals all be shed, 


; ay Mt O! say unto my love, I pray; 
: x) AN The flatterers flatter for an hour, 
3 VG a , . d ° 
i ~ UT, Thy lover loveth thee for aye. 
ys 
s (\ @ - % 
i > | i Go, tell her what his lips with-hold y 
a ) To tell, what love he holds in store ; 
y b He loves thee ever, day by day, i 
# A And every day doth love thee more. 
S : 


Frepertck Niven. 
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[This bustling tale of in‘rigue and adventure in the days of the Commonwealth is told in seven 
incidents, each of which is complete in itself, though the who'e form a single chapter relat- 
ing the effcrts of a Royalist Cuptain of horse to intercept a despatch sent from the 


Parliament to Lord Fairfax.) 


Ri 
“ SWEET ROGUES.” 


N the ante-room of Prince Rupert’s 

council chamber, in Gloucester City, sat 
two freckled captains, so yawning over the 
dice that they seldom mustered energy 
enough to proclaim the numbers as they 
fell, but read them in silence and cursed 
or welcomed the luck with a look alone. 
For the harvest heat of the world with- 
out made even this high-panelled room 
drowsy, cool though it was compared with 
the baking street below, till in to them 
entered a comely figure of another captain, 
cavalier of cavaliers, from the plume in the 
hat to the huge, jingling rowels of the 
silver-mounted spurs. 

“Od’s death! Phil Trevor!” cried 
Red Ned Pugh, the elder of the two at 
the table, tossing the dice box down. 
“Here's life again at last. Sit down and 
stir us up. When I got here, three days 
ago, they told me Rupert had sent thee 
east on some secret ride. But here thou 
art again, and here’s my can; take a 
rouser then, and tell us the tale of the ride 
-——that smile that shines like a new polish 
on that brass face of thine swears it worth 
the hearing.” 

The half-shrewd, half-caustic smile in 
Trevor's face -leepened into one of whole- 
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souled enjoyment as he took the cup and 
spoke his toast. “A rouser? Ay, a rouser 
it need be, for here’s to the two sweet, 
dainty rogues that took a quirk to clip my 
comb for me. But for them I might ha’ 
had to come back and get it clipped indeed 
by Rupert—for failing.” 

“Petticoats again!” broke in Cromp- 
ton, the other captain. “ Now there'll be 
tale enow to come. Sit down and begin, 
Phil ; begin.” 

Trevor flung himself to a seat astride the 
end of the bench, his back against the 
wainscot, his elbow on the table. “Tale 
enow, quotha ?-—it’s half a dozen tales on 
end ; seven scenes o’ the same one comedy. 
There'll be tale enow for your patience, 
I'll assoil ye. 

“What day was it when I started? 
Phew! It seems so long ago I’ve quite 
forgotten. Be that as it may, however, the 
ride was only secret at this end, for at the 
other end I had to show my papers and 
claim the help of whatever garrison I 
should quarter my troop it. And so I 
came to Slainingham House, where the old 
Earl Beleyme hath kept a great garrison 
ever since Edgehill fight——” 

“And,” interrupted Red Ned Pugh, 
drily, “ where old Beleyme’s daughter hath 
also held that garrison on a pin ever since 
Edgehill fight, and watched it buzz, as 
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often as the mood took her. If that be 
one o’ the two sweet rogues, then say 3a 
I’ve seen her.” 

“T’ve done more,” Trevor, “ but 
well let that come in its proper place. 
Meanwhile, as I rode up to Slainingham 
I could scarce believe that the place was 
garrisoned at all, though I saw that 
it should need no_- great company 
to hold it. For it hath every § ad- 
vantage i’ the worid to begin’ with, 
standing on the tongue of land at the 
joining of the two rivers there. Nay, it all 
but stands on an island, for the rivers have 
tried to meet some two or three hundred 
yards before they come to the house, till 
they found the rock too strong just at the 
core, and so i’ the end they had to swing 
out and come three 
hundred yards house in- 
stead. It needed but a_ breastwork 
across the neck, where the two rivers 
nearly meet, and then only _ starva- 
tion could capture the place, or an assault 
more blcody than the prize is worth. Yet 
even the garden hedge that was once across 
that neck had been done away with. Gad! 


said 


together two or 
behind the 


it seemed so much as if they had been 


smoothing the way to invite the enemy to 
come in that I was stiff with amaze to 
see it. 

“That amaze, though, would ha’ mat- 
tered less had it been the only one. But 
as I was standing before the great hall 
door, waiting to be admitted to explain my 
coming, suddenly I was all bedazed by a 
greater amazement still, for by there came 
the old Earl's daughter. Ned, thou wert 
bragging just now of having seen her— 
tell Crompton here what she is like.” 

“That I will not,” cried Pugh roundly ; 
“for all I could say is that she is the 
cream of all sauciness; of all disdain; 
her nose ever i’ the air, and her foot hardly 
touching the ground for distaste, whenever 
she saw such common freckled earth as 
Red Ned Pugh. That’s my tale of her,” 
ended he. 

“Na, na,” objected Trevor with a fresh 
smile. “ Not distaste of Ned Pugh lifted 
her nose i’ the air. It is a distaste of all 
men that come from outside into her garri- 
son; rude fellows that sniff and stare at 
her arrangements for siege and battle, and 
gape at her plans for war. Sut it was 
none o’ that was amazing me just then; it 
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was she herself. Splendour of Mother 
I’ve ! here was all the seven wonders of the 
world in one, the seven perfections of a 
perfect woman all met together at last. 
Never a woman in this world before had 
all the seven in her one self, that I grant 
ye—though never a woman was born yet 
but had one o’ the seven as part of her, 
mind ye—but even the rarest o’ the seven 
was here, and that’s the perfect foot and 
ankle, as I saw then after all these years. 

“Was she perfect, quotha? Zwounds! 
{ stood stock still to stare. Nay, so still I 
stood, and so all eyes I stared, that if any 
witness should say I gaped, too, like any 
lout at the fat woman in a fair, hang me ! 
I could not take oath that I did not. Per- 
fect! Why, all the songs I had ever made, 
to this sweet maid or that, came up before 
me. there, as if a prodigal heir should be 
confronted with all the leases wherein he 
had squandered his inheritance. She was 
so perfect that the wonder on’t must ha’ been 
in my eyes as I looked at the violet blue 
of hers, for straightway in that look she 
took a quirk of disdain for such a clown, 
staring there so stuckly. Marry! the dis- 
dain smoked in her eyes as she swept up 
the steps and in.” 

“Ned,” put in Crompton, “Trevor may 
ha’ ridden away from here in secret, but 
he hath left something yonder to mark 
the place he went to—he left his heart.” 

“Heart !” spoke Red Ned with a grin. 
“That was worn out and ended long ago, 
under this dainty foot and that. It’s years 
now he hath had naught but a pair of bel- 
lows to sigh with, where his heart was wont 
to beat when e’er a maid looked at him, 
twenty years ago. The bellows he may 
ha’ left, or he may ha’ burst them, sighing 
under the lattice of this goddess that I 
never saw in her. But a heart—na, na. 
Yet go on, Phil, I'll warrant, now, there'll 
be a rare tale to come after all that song 
of a woman’s perfectness.” 

Trevor twisted his moustache with im- 
perturbable enjoyment as he resumed. 
“Well, in due time I was admitted, to 
find that, instead of privately showing my 
papers and telling my business to Lord 
Beleyme alone, I must lay everything out 
before a general council of every officer 
about the place, including a young sprout 
or two that were fitter to be privates in 
somebody’s life-guards, than sitting there as 
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commanders in council with their elders. 
But, ’Od’s death ! chief and top of all that 
council, seeming to have rule and decision 
over every man there, was my lady of the 
perfectness. Nay, if yell make no bones 
on’t, it was she who picked up the 
paper I laid before her father, and read 
it off like a town clerk at a proclamation. 
Beelzebub ! I scarce could cover my grin 
at these new wise men of Gotham turned 
to war. 

“Moreover, when { had explained the 
work I had been sent to do, to wit, to 
intercept and capture a certain despatch 
which it was supposed that Parliament 
would be sending to Fairfax in the West, 
this council seemed to see no great matter 
in that. Yet, since I had Prince Rupert’s 
name on the paper for’t, they made me 
welcome in a sort, but plainly only as one 
who held the King’s commission, and not 
at all as one who was about the King’s 
business. But I cracked no smile, for my 
mind was too heavy about that breastwork 
which was so needed. I liked not 
trusting ‘ myself and my troop in 
such a trap as Slainingham = was 
without it. 

“ Plainly I told them, speaking it gently 
though ; trust me I graced them with all 
courtesy ; never a philosopher in a book 
could ha’ been smoother. See me rising 
to the occasion; hear me holding forth— 
and then swear a prayer for me, for, 
Zwounds ! I drew a hornet’s nest about my 
ears. It seemed that I was interfering 
with the very trap they had laid, full cun- 
ningly, to give them the victory over the 
enemy. It was the Lady Margaret herself 
who chiefest battered me with the rules and 
arguments that showed me for such a very 
dunce at war. ‘We have two troops of 
horse,’ quoth she ; ‘ two troops that have not 
their match, under Captain Ensor and his 
cousin Cranton’—and here she marked 
with an approving glance two o’ the best 
valeted o’ the young sprouts. ‘If you had 
looked you would have seen how close- 
shaven a lawn we keep, from the hall door 
to the spot you speak of. When the 
enemy comes, marching insolently across 
that lawn, then our two troops of horse, one 
from each side of the house, can get a 
clear course at them and sweep them away 
like leaves before the blast.’ Devil’s 
hooks! gentlemen, she believed what she 


was saying, and all these owls looked on at 
her and nodded admiration.” 

Red Ned rapped his beaker on the board 
in sheer glee, while Trevor broke off for 
a moment and took to his can in 
enjoyment of the reminiscence. “ Sirs,” 
he began again, “I am an _ obedient 
soldier and faithful servant of his Majesty, 
but Beelzebub himself would hardly ex- 
pect me to ha’ kept my face quite straight 
at that. Trust me, I tried, but there must 
ha’ been a solemn twinkle that would break 
out in my eye, in spite of my best wooden- 
ness. Or it might ha’ been even a grin 
when I looked at some o’ their faces. [’ll 
not take oath on it, for her next look was 
as if she would say to the rest—‘ Put this 
creature out of the window for me that it 
may fly away somewhere else.’ But not 
one o’ the others had wit enough to be quite 
sure that I laughed at them, and so that 
council broke up. and the lawn remained 
smooth and green. 

“Bones o’ me! considering the lessons 
I had in such a seminary of war as Slain- 
ingham, I do not boast me half enough, 
here before ye common captains. There 
they are all most diligent students of the 
art military—as it is established and set 
forth from old times in the romances, 
wherein famous knights are wont to kill 
them a five-score earls of a day, just to give 
them excuse for pleasant wanderings. 
Small wonder that i’ the midst of such 
lessons I broke most diligently about my 
work, and set every ear 0’ my troop as wide 
i’ the wind as it would stretch, hearkening 
for the first whisper of what Parliament 
should do. And, just as Rupert expected, 
it was a bare day or two before I heard 
that a messenger would start that very 
morning with Parliament’s instructions to 
Fairfax. 

“ Now the one way that messenger must 
ride, both for speed and safety, was along 
the great west road, where the Round- 
heads have a garrison at every half-ride, 
and that road, an’ it please ye, was within 
easy reach of Slainingham. Yet the psalm- 
singers were all too thick on the ground 
for me to risk my poor one troop on such 
a venture in daylight. Ah, said I, if one 
only knew whether he would travel at night, 
and whether alone or with an escort ! 

“Well, ye know my motto, that a sol- 
dier’s duty is as much to make hot love to 
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the women as fierce on the men. And 
here was my rascal trumpeter, that was 
making hot love to my Lady Margaret’s 
woman, letting me into a pretty secret that 
gave the whole hunt into my hi ands. It all 
began right at the foundation of things, as, 
imprimis, that this messenger was a man; 
which, to be sure, was only a marvel in that 
one had not ta’en him in that light before, 
and left further on 
waiting for the next word. But 
that another marvel, to wit, that he, 
being a man, and thus, as it were, only 
half of a whole, belike there was a 
woman somewhere to complete him; a 
thing that still seemed to bring no great 
ship to land as yet. Only when this trum- 
peter, with a world of a grin, laid the two 
together, and told how this messenger was 
a lusty young gentleman, and had for 
sweetheart Mistress Isabel, the black-eyed 
daughter of old Sir Hugh Landon 
house lay a two mile 


war 


than 
to match 


which one no 
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whose 
out of Barlington, 
then one began to see that there are 
la ider, ind that a deal might 
follow the fact that this messenger was a 
man, and not a graven image. 
even left to guessing, for 
snger had already set a whisper pri- 
vately to his sweetheart, to say that he ex- 
pected to leave London to-day, and that 
to-night he would lie over at her father’s 
house. Tophet! there was the bird in the 
bush complete, and only needing the net 
thrown over it to get it. 

‘It seemed that this Sir Hugh Landon, 
Roundhead of Roundheads, and Member 
of the Commons House of Parliament, was 
some degree of cousin to my old Lord 
Beleyme, and 


why, 
holes in a 


Nay, we 
were not this 
messs 


before 


Edge! vill they had 


been as thick as thieves in friendship, as 
their daughters were still, in spite of the 


war. In truth these two last had still met 
at times to speak disparagingly of men, 
till Mistress Isabel began to except one 
particular man, and even since then s-ossip 
had still continued to pass between them 
by some ragged stages. And my Lady 
M: irgaret had none other to gossip with on 
that gossip save her waiting woman, Luck 
is ever nine points of success, and the other 
point is more luck. 

‘Zooks ! I thought the thing as good as 
done already. By mounting at dusk I could 
beat up Landon House and be back again 
by sunrise. To be sure, Barlington was 
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with a fine, fat, Prick-ear  garri- 
sodly erough to sour the milk of halt 
a shire, but that is all in the play, and f 
drew out my troop for the ride that night 
with as light a heart as one could wish for. 

“Well, ye both know what a night ride 
is; beshrew me, they are not things to for- 
get, even at the best of times. But we 
had luck again, and all in good time [ was 
drawing my line of men round Landon 
House, that loomed as wide and black as 
a small town in the soft darkness, need- 
ing every man [ had to surround it. Then, 
as for the rest, you krow the usual thing 
that happens at such adoos. First a log 
tb drive in some door or clear some window, 
and after that great oaths, much pistol 
pointing and blade flourishing, perhaps a 
hasty serving man or two stretched or sent 
howling with a slashed pate ; wenches 
screaming, ladies stepping out in disarray 
to confront us and then backing away, hi lf 
fainting, at sight of the steel ; the gentle- 
wren woundily out in shirt and breeches, 
sword in one hand and candle in t’other, 
and we snarling and routing out holes ard 
corners to bolt our quarry. 

And so it fell out this time, 
the few serving men ran without blow 
needed, ro |adies appeared, and no gentle- 
men stowed front. In truth there seemed 
none willing to face us in all that great 
house. and presently Wharton, my lieu- 
tenant, was dragging a whimpering ser- 
vant knave up the stair to show us the room 
the messenger was sleeping in. [It had all 
gone as if we had had the rule of it so far. 

“Seiting Wharton to watch the other 
end of the passage, I swung a great sledge- 
hammer against the door of the room 
pointed out, and at the second blow, in it 
flew, I after it. Luck again. Yonder he was, 
the one I wanted, for the two candles burn- 
ing on a table inside showed me two figures 
against the other wall, each with a lantern 
in hand for flight, one a rare comely figure 
of a young gentlewoman, all in a mort of 
tears and fright, trying to press the other, 
her lover, the mess through a secret 
dcor be! ‘Oh, fly, fly !’ 
was crying as [ burst in. ‘Here 
are! Qh, go! Oh, fly! 

“ He was hatted and cloaked to go, and 
hat and cloak hid all his face, so that 
I could not judge his temper. For the 
first breath, though, he ssemed like interd- 
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ing to play the Paladin, as not liking to 
fly from one man before her, but as I 
dashed at him, steel out, all one thunder of 
‘Yield ! Yield !—and all one long roar of 
the great good fighting oaths that will come 
out with that fierce word—his sweetheart 
gave such a little scream of terror for him 
that he made no more ado but turned and 
fled into the secret black passage behind. 

“Hot I was after him, but na, the lady 
flung her arms about me as though she 
would grip me there for 
ever, and, Gad ! such fair 
round arms they were 
she held me with, and 
such great black eyes 
she flas:ed into mine! 
Oh ! such cheek and chin 
and lips they wefe so 
close to mine. ‘ Looze 
me!’ roared I. 
‘Never!’ cried she, and 
so we glared at each 
other till, somehow. I 
guessed in a flash what 
could conquer her. Be- 
fore she knew what next, 
I had done it—kissed 
her full and fair on the 
lips. 

“Splendour of Eve! 
she unhanded me quick 
enough then. Ye should 
ha’ seen her face. Look 
out to-night at the har- 
vest lightning in the 
velvet midnight sky, and 
you'll see her eyes as 
she flung back from me. 
Phew! I seized her 
lantetn and flew on into 
the secret passage as 
much to get away from her as to be aiter 
her lover. Yet I had but done right. It 
was my work to get loose the quickest way 
and give chase.” 

“Ned,” interrupted Crompton, with 
Cavernous seriousness, “let us remember 
that excuse; it is the newest thing in ex- 
cuses for a kiss. And yet I much doubt if 
the lady would forgive a man as soon for 
that as for the old first and most ancient 
one—that she was so sweet no man could 
help it. But go on, Phil, belike we'll hear 
more new things yet before we finish.” 

Trevor nodded in imperturbable good 
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humour as he resumed. “I could hear my 
quarry ahead of me, wondrous light of 
foot, but my own lantern helped me to 
make good speed too. The passage was 
in the thickness of the wall, with a sharp 
turn here and there, and steps down and 
down, till I guessed we were well below 
ground. Then a long, straight stretch, a 
rise, and, hey! a door that let me through 
into a half-filled barn, out of which my 
man was just vanishing by an outer door, 


“The lady flung her arms about me.” 


dropping his lantern on the threshold as 
he went. Down I dropped my own lan- 
tern; out I shook another leg of speed, 
stride over stride I gained on him, and 
then, i’ the vast black shadow of a giant 
elm, I caught him by the waist. 

“ Beelzebub! this was no man! By all 
the lithe waists I had ever squeezed this was 
no man, but a maid. Who that ever 
played a laughing romp with any merry 
sweet baggage could mistake the thrill of 
such an armful for the mere stodgy lump 
ofa man? This then was some swift trick 
to save the messenger, trumped up at our 
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first summons to the house. I thought of 
‘that soft rogue that seized me back from 
the secret door, and at once I understood 
the light in her black eyes that made me 
kiss her—she must ha’ had much ado to 
keep from laughing in my face. But— 
two maids to save one man! And two 
Puritan demurities at that—though I 
never yet saw the maid, mind you, Puritan, 
Paynim, or what you will, that was other 
than a sly, sweet rogue at a pinch. But 
a godly psalm-singer fo have two to save 
him! Oh, fie! and we cavaliers, poor sin- 
ners, so glad if we only attain to half such 
righteousness as that. More yet, two so 
sweet ; for this one in my arm felt sweet 
enough for all her sex. 

“Gad ! I swung her up i’ my arms across 
my chest to carry her back to the house 
and question her. ‘Let me down!’ she 
cried, proof in itself that she was a woman. 
A man would just have said, ‘ I'll walk!’ 
But, then, a man would have known why 
he was being carried as if he were a woman. 
‘Let me down,” commanded she again. 
Never a word said I, and I would not have 
put her down just then for all the toasting 
forks of all Beelzebub’s life-guards. 

“Then, ‘Help!’ she cried, but none so 
loud as one expects in a frightened woman, 
and straightway at that [ heard a rush of 
swift feet, the feet of many men, and I 
tried to set her down that I might fight. But 
ra; now it was she who would not be set 
down ; nay, she threw her cloak about my 
head, clinging to me and throwing the 
cloak thicker about me till, well—till the 
half-dozen men that leaped on me, like 
hounds upon a boar, had little more to do 
than bind, and gag, and blindfold me, 
which they did in practised time. 

“Then for a while they let me lie, and 
I thought the whole thing over behind my 
gag and rag. The tale indeed was 
plain enough to need no second thought. 
The secret passage had been so long 
that this end of it must lie well out- 
side the ring of my men surrounding the 
house, and so this scuffle would not be 
heard—I could expect no rescue that way. 
By that token. too, I understood why my 
captive had cried for help so softly, just 
loud enough for her own ambush to hear, 
and not loud enough to rouse my men. It 
was a marvel how swiftly the messenger 
and these two gentlewomen had planned 
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this wile, all between our first summons at 
the door and our driving it in. More, they 
had planned it so perfectly, even to school- 
ing the servants and sending men by 
the secret passage to lay this ambush. I 
was clean taken in my own pit, and, 
doubtless I had been bound and gagged 
to keep me quiet, so that Wharton 
and the men of the troop should 
wait and wait at their posts till the Horse 
from Barlington garrison could be brought 
to deal with them. 

“ But there [ had the laugh on my side. 
Trust me, I had set a post far down the 
Barlington road, and blocked a bridge 
there, to give full time for every man of 
mine to get away. They might growl at 
having to leave me, but they trusted me for 
fox enough to turn up in good order some- 
where on the road home. I grinned in my 
mind as I thought of the Barlington Horse. 

“But to think and think was only to 
marvel again at the quick wit and the speed 
with which the messenger had turned his 
jeopardy into victory. Nay, I was so taken 
with pleasure at the neatness on't, and 
desired so much to see so rare a captain 
of war, that I was not ill-pleased when 
anon I[ was lifted and set astride a saddled 
horse, even though my feet were tied 
under his girth, and a cloak was swathed 
about me from head to foot, warm 
as the night was. In no long time I should 
see what manner of man he was that had 
done his work so well. 

“Next, after the horse had carried me 
a little way, I caught the noise of a troop, 
and presently found myself knee to knee 
with two riders, though the cloak and the 
bandage between them kept me from dis- 
tinguishing any words said. So we got 
into motion; I was to be carried away, it 
seemed. 

“This troop, thought I, must be the 
one the messenger had had to escort him, 
and he must ha’ quartered it at some farm- 
house near to save the uproar to Landon 
House, had he brought it there with him. 
A-well, he was making sure of me, no mat- 
ter what might happen to the rest when 
the Horse arrived from Barlington. 

“That was a plaguey long ride before it 
ended. Beshrew me, an’ ye want to know 
what is the top of all discomfort, ye must 
e’en take such a ride as I did then, i’ the 
thick o’ the night, blinkered and gagged, 
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and tied on your horse, with nothing to 
think on so much as your own defeat and 
the wonder of what next. Then ye'll be 
as glad as I was to hear the first rousing 
of the sleepy birds, for that to me meant 
dawn, daylight, and better speed, which 
would bring us the quicker wherever we 
were going, anJ so the sooner release me 
from gag, and bond, and blinker. 

“That release came quicker than I 
hoped, for sunrise brought it, and I no 
sooner felt the rays warming upon my 
cheek, through a thin part o’ the cloak, 
than we halted and I heard the troop 
forming into shape. Next my horse was 
led some little way further and turned 
about to face the troop, while the rider on 
my right loosed the bandage from my eyes 
—and straightway then broke into the most 
astonished oath of amazement I ever heard 
i’ this weak world. I looked at him to 
see why, but, loo’ you! I made no oath, 
for why, my own amazement was so far 
beyond all sound—Beelzebub ! the man was 
Carter, one of the best o’ my own troop. 

“T looked round. It was all one piece. 
The troop that was drawn up before me, 
the troop that had guarded me all the way, 


was my own troop, Wharton at the head of 
it ! 

“T did not feel at my neck to see if the 
bedclothes were there and I in bed dream- 


ing. Instead, I looked to see what else of 
Bedlam was here. And again it was still 
all one, for yonder, not a mile away, rose 
the house of Slainingham, lordly in the 
sunrise. 

“First I laughed, chiefly at Wharton’s 
face as he pressed staring towards me, 
speechless with bald astonishment. Carter 
was untying my _ hands, his _ fellow 
fumbling to loose my feet, and all 
the troop gaping like louts as they sat 
their saddles before me. Then to save 
us all from Bedlam came another figure, 
pressing her horse forward from behind 
me, Lady Margaret, an’ it please ye ; none 
other. 

“She made me something of a bow as 
she checked her horse before me. ‘ Well, 
Sir Scare-babe!’ began she. ‘I see your 
march hath brought home a prisoner in 
truth. But, oh, fie! I did not think that 
Captain Trevor was Parliament’s mes- 
senger as well as King’s man. Or is it that 
this is the way all your great deeds are 
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done and your great name won, by subtle, 
smooth arrangement with your men?” 

“Beelzebub! At her words I should 
by right ha’ gaped again, too, in mere won- 
der and amaze. But that voice saved me; 
that was the very voice that had cried 
‘Let me down!’ last night, i’ the shadow 
of the great elm; the voice that had cried 
‘Help’; the voice of her I had held in my 
arms; the fugitive. It was all as clear 
as if blue lightning had split the darkness 
of a cloud. This,.then, had all been a 
horse-jest played upon me. I was made 
the fool to give them sport at Slainingham, 
and she the lure arid leader in the doing 
on’t. Only—one thing—how came my 
lieutenant to be beguiled? I turned to 
him. ‘Wharton, how came you to leave 
Landon House without me, since you did 
not know who your prisoner was?’ 

“¢ Sir, Captain Ensor and Captain Cran- 
ton, with the Lady Margaret, came and 
told me you had captured the messenger, 
and that I was to take him, and to draw off 
the troop, and return with him to Slaining- 
ham, while you would come on with their 
troops, that had come to help—yonder they 
go now into Slainingham.’ 

“T looked. The two trcops were just 
crossing the lawn in front of the great 
house. Wharton had been fooled as fairly 
as I in his degree. It had been truly 
well done. A rare jest it had been to 
them, doubtless. But, I bethought me— 
what had it been to his Majesty? And 
as I thought of that I looked at the 
Lady Margaret and I spoke a little grimly. 
‘It was you then that played the mes- 
senger. Doubtless ye are all proud of the 
jest that may have let Parliament’s real 
messenger slip through untouched. Doubt- 
less, too, ye will be ready with your answer 
when the King asks why you help his 
enemies.’ 

“She broke into a smile all disdain; 
nay, she laughed outright. ‘So, Sir 
Nestor-Ajax ! the jest is fairly upon you. 
There was no messenger to come to Lan- 
don. You have proved well what a thick 
wit Rupert sent on this business. Why, 
the tale told you that the messenger was 
lover to my cousin Isabel. It was she who 
pretended to stop you at the secret door 
last night. Do you think that she, as a 
gentlewoman, would make a jest on danger 
to her lover? Even your thick brain must 
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“Up went her chin in swift anger, and back she reined a pace.” 


ste that this was all a plot of mine to abate 
you, and to prick the bubble reputation you 
blew of yourself in your great talk of for- 
tifying my father’s house, as if you knew 
better about that than we who live there and 
have long thought over it. Now we may 
hope you will betake your wondrous skill 
and knowledge some other where.’ 

“Well, ccmrades, and what could I say 
to that, seeing that I might not answer her 
with the great bold words and swearings 
which alone would have fitted what I felt? 
And to try by quiet words to show her all 
their folly would have been as mere 
a folly in me, too, seeing how far 
she showed herself from realising all 
the bloody earnest of war. Na, the 
fault was not so much hers, as the fault 
of those who, being men and calling them- 
selves captains, had helped instead of stop- 
ping her. The one thing I must think of 
at that moment was that time was lost and 
that, by all our reckonings, the messenger 
must be speeding west from London— 
perhaps was already past. My troop was 


done, the horses were too weary, with the 
night ride on top of all the work of weeks 
past, to be fit for me to take and try to 
beset the road. Slainingham would help 
me none, neither could I trust its troops for 
grim work. l must ride away alone and 
see what might be done. There was no 
other way, and yet I felt no bitterness; the 
whole thing was so much beyond bitterness 
that it was not worth while to think about 
it. I had to smile as I looked at her and 


spo%e. 
“* Madam, you have won your point in 
that you are rid of me for the moment. 


But, even so, my troop must go home with 
you and be well fed and rested till I call 
on it.’ 

“She bowed to that, and the mischief 
so triumphed in the smiles that rippled in 
her face that it pricked me to mischief in 
return. The score should rot be all on one 
side, thought I. I would leave a 
word that should stick with her while 
I was gone. ‘As to the jest you 
played on me, I went on, my 
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sauciest grin broadening in my face the 
while, ‘It hath ever been my motto that 
one must pay for the sweets of life as one 
gets them. And truly I must look to pay 
heavy enow for such a sweet as that was 
when I had you in my arms across my 
breast. You were wondrous sweet to carry. 
Splendour of Eve! a sweeter maid I never 
held i’ my arms!’ 

“T looked at her as her face froze in 
looking at me, and, oh, I had delight as I 
looked. ‘Had you thought of that? 
said I. ‘Or, nay, belike that was 
part of the plot to you as you planned 
it.’ 

“Phew! that outfaced her. Up went 
her chin in swift anger and back she reined 
a pace recoiling. But I waited for no- 
thing. Off I swept my hat. ‘ Planned it,’ 
— I. ‘And in truth it was sweet 

enough for that. I shall remember it 
every time I think of you—thinking how 
rare a waist you have, and how soft an 
armful you are. A-well, good-morrow 
now.’ And so I rode away, leaving her at 
a stand for something to crush me 
with.” 


“Na, na, Phil,” cried Ned Pugh, as the 


tale broke off for a moment. “Na, na; 
she had thee fairly; thou shouldst have 
let her have her triumph unmarred. Thou 
couldst have eased thy mind with the good 


TREVOR’S 


RIDE. 


round words when once thou wert clear of 
her presence.” 

Trevor laughed. “ Doubtless, but I am 
no saint. And in truth I rode away after 
that not unhappy. Behind me I had a 
quarrel with the two fools of captains at 
Slainingham, as soon as there should be 
time to teach them their lesson—if they were 
worth it. Before me was the good ripe 
prospect of the meeting with this mes- 
senger whose message I must get away 
from him. And with me was the comedy 
those two sweet mischiefs had played on 
me. Ho! think how the dainty minions 
must have laughed when they were 
laying their heads together. And what 
ado they must have had to straighten 
their faces when I burst into the 
chamber, where they waited for that 
play by the secret door. Again, with 
what tremendous pretty anger would 
they both now fume upon me_ every 
time they remembered me,the one for 
the kiss, the other for the  carry- 
ing. Yea, I ha’ been worse content many 
a time in this world than I was then, rid- 
ing to an adventure and thinking on those 
soft rogues. Here’s to them again,” 
summed up Trevor, lifting his can and 
bottoming it. 

“Nay, here’s to them fer ever,” 
Red Ned with a chuckle. 


cried 


To be continued. 


SONNET 


By M. M. 


HEN the last hour of waiting is gone by, 
And you clasp me from out the world your own, 
If to your greeting given passionately 
I seem to turn a heart and lip of stone, 


Pitiful Love, rem 


member, ere you came 


The long slow years when every passer-by, 

The poor, the cold, the suff'rer and the lame 
Claimed from my heari its utmost sympathy. 
Hungry and sick for love, for love athirst, 

Each seized the cup and draired the gen’rous wine ; 
I turned a patient face to last as first. 

None ever guessed how yearned this heart of mine. 
Therefore, but clasp me closer to your breast, 

I am so tired of loving, let me rest. 
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A DOUBLE STILE, WARNING CAMP, SUSSEX. 


RUSTIC STILES 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A., F.L.S., F.C.S. 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 


HERE are many styles of stile. In fact 
it were not much exaggeration to say 
with regard to the stiles of Great Britain 
and Ireland that naught can stale their in- 
finite variey. Yet, when studied, it will be 
found that stile-characteristics in the same 
locality singularly repeat themselves, until 
a typical structure more’ or less peculiar to 
each district is evolved and recognisable. 
The materials available for building 
stiles in one part of the country will 
naturally be the same. If near the sea, the 
harvest of the waves, pieces of timber 
pregnant with terribly pathetic memories, 
will be most readily pressed into the ser- 
vice—to such low offices may mighty 
monarchs come. And so it comes to pass 
that on many a treeless shore the boundary 
posts and stiles are entirely composed of 
odd ribs of wrecks, deck planking, or even 
portions of bulwarks of what were once 


Mary Janes or Susan Anns which, having 
oft sailed the wintry seas, return at last, in 
their decrepit old age, to the soil whence 
they derived their birth and nurture. Such 
stiles near the sea are to be found all round 
our coasts, and they possess certain common 
generic features. The component pieces of 
wood are of uneven thickness and shape. 
Oak and elm are common, but not unfre- 
quently you will come across splendid balks 
of oak, teak, and even mahogany. Augur 
holes are frequent, some stiles even still 
containing the oaken or iron bolts. Occa- 
siortally the smaller barnacle, gimlet-look- 
ing marks betray an outside piece of plank- 
ing. And then, again, some half-worn- 
away paint, with fragmentary lettering, ir- 
resistibly recalls a smart craft, rising and 
falling with sentient regularity, sending the 
salt waves sparkling away from her bows 
in clouds of foam, just lingering long 
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enough on the sky-line to let her name be 
visible. Sic transit gloria mundi—the way- 
faring man casually climbs up one side and 
down the other—or possibly sits on the top 
rail to rest and thinks of none of these 
things—and yet wood 


those pie ‘es of 


beneath him very likely could tell strange, 
even gruesome, stories of sea life and of 
fai-off lands beyond the sea which would 
maybe make 


startle his self-complacency 
him jump. 
The _ stiles 
of the inland 
country par- 
take of its 
nature... It 
may be ash, 
elm or oak, 
pitch-pine or 
willow. But 
in matter of 
form, con- 
struction, 
finish, t he 
human ele- 
ment and in- 
dividual idio- 
sy ncracies 


become  ap- 
parent. The 


stile of rough 
branches with 
the bark on— 
unhewn and 
u n p laned — 
proclaims the 
mind heedless 
of others’ 
comforts, re- 
gardless o f 
how clothing 
may be torn. 
A stile has to 
be put there— 
Jet it be as rudimentary and as cheap as 
pP yssible. The charact TS of stile-owners 
may therefore clearly be read from their 
stiles, and here is a branch of study to be 
recommended as an agreeable change to 
those learned in crystal gazing, palmistry, 
astrology, an! such-like occult pursuits. 
Show me your stiles and I will tell you 
what sort of man or woman you are. ‘The 
two-inch, well- 
ut, with a wide 


spick-and-span stile, of 
planed planking through 


. 
tep rail and conveniently arranged steps, 


. 





CHURCH YARD STILE AND LYCH GATE, RUSTING- 
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proclaims the man of tidy habits, thought- 
ful of the comfort of others, considerate in 
all things. He is probably fond of the 
good things of this life, very prosaic, de 
sirable as an with few 
friends. His fields around are like himself 
—well kept and preserved. Artistic weeds, 
wild flowers, and shadowy trees are not 
favoured on his lands. He has uprooted 
hedges wholesale, and thrown field upon 
field into one, 
so that the 
steam plough 
may have 
ioug, unin 
terrupted, ec 
onomical 
lengths to 
work upon. 
He prospers 
and always 
keeps his 
stiles in per- 
fect repair, 
and yet you 
will not find 


acquaintance, 


artists linger- 
i n g_ longer 
than they can 
help on his 
domain. 
Then there 
is the stile 


that eloqu- 
ently spells 
ruin. Nettles 


grow un- 
heeded 
around << 
with their 
antidote dock- 


leaves ad- 
jacent; the 
trees em- 


difficult to locate 
boundary, and the 
itself is dilapidated. 
or even are not. 
ments, the 


bower it till it is 
t as a structure 

The steps are broken 
The top bar is in frag- 
other rails faulty. The fields 
around are uncultivated and obviously neg- 
lected. 
vears past been going to the dogs; here it 
has gore. The mortgagee is merely waiting 
to seize the land for his loan at two-thirds 
and he naturally cares nothing 
It is a saddening picture, to be 


Agriculture in this country has for 


of its value, 
for stiles. 
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frequently seen in Essex and many other 
counties. Yet we import, free of all duty, 
gg 
butter, and poultry from foreign lands. 
Would that our own country was annually 


millions of pounds worth annually of eggs, 


lessening the amount of the dairy bills paid 
to foreigners! At present it is not. Our 
legislators would do well to overhaul the 


antiquated laws and customs pertaining to 


ig 
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periods, but bounteous nature is allowed to 
revel at her own sweet will—to riot, in 
short, as she delights to do—and the stile 
becomes the centre piece of a picture 
characteristically English or Irish, as the 
case may be. Such masterpieces of true 
rural scenery are to be found in many of 
our counties—notably in Sussex, Kent, 
Devonshire, and Surrey. They suggest an 
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land tenure in this country, for therein 
lies the explanation of the stile of desola- 
-10n. 

And then there is the stile not too fault- 
iessly perfect, but just sufficiently practical 
to fulfil its purpose, while appealing at the 
same time to the artistic eye and beguil- 
ingly causing the wayfaring man or woman 
to linger awhile. The surroundings, per- 
haps overhanging trees of beech, birch, or 
elm, are not tonsorially treated at stated 


MALDEN, SURREY. 


owner of an artistic temperament, easy to 
ge: on with, indolent perhaps, but delight- 
ful company. For the sake of travellers 
would there were more such! In a county 
abounding in artistic stiles one can with 
ple asure 


‘** Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a.” 


as probably Shakespeare himself realised. 
T 


here are stiles that are intended to be 
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STONE STILE AT INNISCRONE, CO. SLIGO, TRELAND. 


used ; there are those obviously not so 
intended. The former we know well. They 
exist mostly in the outlets of towns where 
the fields are much subdivided for cattle- 
grazing, each pasture being efficiently 
hedged or walled in to prevent cows and 
sheep seeking pastures new. The rights of 
way, carefully insisted upon by the local 
Parish Council, are consequently con- 
tinually leading over fences and _ boun- 
daries, barbed wire, or impenetrable 
quickset, irresistibly forcing the pedestrian 
to use the means provided. No convenient 
side-gaps are allowed to remain in the 
hedges, no tumbledown places in the wall, 
a little way off, are permitted. 

But the deliciously inconsequent stile is 
to be found in Ireland. There are no 
common stiles in Ireland. They are all 
uncommon—very. They turn up in com- 
pletely wrong places. In the right places 
where, from ignorant preconceived ideas, 
they should be located, they are not. 
Where they are obviously wanted you don’t 
find them. Where you do find them in 
Ireland they are clearly not needed by you, 
or anyone else, in the locality. Many 
theories may be advanced to account for the 
existence of Irish stiles, but none is satis- 
factory. Philosophers may suggest they 
are built t. aid the sentimental emotions, 


to stimulate contemplative faculties, or 


even, perhaps, by their very cussedness, to 
evoke wicked objurgations, The shallow- 
minded and heedless may even advance the 
rash theory that Irish stiles are for use, 
and in order to sustain so ridiculous an 
hypothesis, may draw disparaging com- 
parisons between them and their English 
conferes. To thus degrade the Irish repre- 
sentatives of the stile-order is simply 
another injustice to Ireland. At Inniscrone, 
near Ballina, for instance, there is a stile 
at the extreme end of a wall which ends 
abruptly on a common. Now, a stone wall 
ending in nothing particular is inartistic 
and even irritating. Some would have 
suggested a pillar to mark its termination. 
eNot so at Inniscrone. The Inniscrone 
mind when in doubt turns to stiles, and so 
a stile it is that marks the finish of the 
wall’s impingement on the common. Simi- 
lar amusing instances of stiles by the side 
of gateless apertures are common all over 
Ireland. It is difficult to imagine a sane 
person using the stile when he can without 
labour walk through the adjacent gap on 
the level. 

Churchyard stiles, in little out-of-the- 
way villages, are often most quaint. That 
at old-fashioned Burpham, in Sussex, is 
of the narrow V shape, a type which be- 
comes somewhat embarrassing to persons of 


adipose figure ; however, as the sidesman 
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suggested to the stout party vainly endea- 
vouring, by a frontal attack, to enter a pew, 
the difficulty may generally be overcome 
by trying it sideways. 
tion of stile is to be found close beside the 
old lych-gate at that delightful, antiquated 
village, Rustington—just a short walk 
from Littlehampton. In this churchyard 
are many quaint old tombstones with 
curious epitaphs upon them. One we 
copied. It is to Thomas Humphrey, who 
departed hence in 1859, and runs thus: 


The same descrip- 


‘ Stay, passengers, behold and see, 
As you are now, so once was I ; 
As I am now, so must you be, 
Prepare yourself to follow me.” 


The typical V-shaped wooden stiles of 
English churchyards find their counterparts 
in stone in County Sligo and in many of 
the Burren stiles of County Clare. 

All the outlets of Littlehampton are 
prolific in stiles. At one spot, close to- 
gether, an ordinary stile and also a cage- 
swing-gate stile are to be found cheek by 
jowl. The steps of the stile proper are 
constructed of cement madé like a pudding 
in a zinc bucket and turned out. The pail 
in this particular instance was convex at the 
bottom, so that the top of the step has a 
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concavity which in wet weather becomes a 
small pond at the exact spot where the 
pedestrian’s toe is placed—a_ noticeable 
fact when one has thin boots on. 

In Cornwall the stiles are all of stone or 
In County Clare a curious stile 
is made in the 


nearly so. 
stone country by breaking 
down a portion of the wall, and simply 
placing on the ground, in the gap, a good- 
sized thorn bush. This has to be removed 
and replaced each time the pedestrian 
elects to use that egress. A 
simpler form of stile over a stone wall is 


means of 


common in Sussex, and consists in cut- 
ting away some three feet of wall, lowering 
it about two feet, and smoothing over the 
top of the gap with Portland cement. As 
the walls are of artificial conglomerate—a 
mixture of cement and pebbles, they are 
always a foot or more in thickness, so the 
stile formed across them is not the easiest 
to surmount. 

There are so many entrancingly charm- 
ing lanes in Kent, Surrey, and Devon- 
shire, where stiles on either side of the 
embosomed in trees and_sur- 
rounded with ferns, arouse admiration and 
invite rest that it is most difficult to par- 
ticularise. The footpath from Malden to 
Surbiton, for example. is rendered delight- 


hedges, 
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ON THE ROAD TO 
MALDEN, SURREY. 


ful by numerous pic- 
turesque stiles and near 
the church at Old Mal- 
den the singular spec- 
tacle of a bridge over 
the stream with a stile 
at either end is to be 
secn. The small vil- 
lages around London 
abound in surprisingly 
pretty beauty spots 
where stiles are to be 
found. Particularly 
may be mentioned Chal- 
font St. Giles, Chenies, 
and Chesham, And 
then, perhaps, a typical 
instance of stiles lend- 
ing enchantment to the 
view is at that most out- 
of-the-world, un-get-at- 
able, old village of 
Warning Camp, in Sus- 
sex, where a path 
s<hrough dreamingly 
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peaceful woods suddenly crosses 
the road with a stile on each side. 
In short to visit the stiles of 
England and Ireland is un- 
doubtedly to become acquainted 
with their most beautiful parts, 

Stiles are essentially human. 
They are not made for the use of 
animals, but solely for the ser- 
vice of man. If any animal ever 
does make use of the convenience 
it is only the closest friend of 
man—the dog. At times, as 
Swift says, it is convenient and 
proper to 


‘* Help your lame dog o’er the stile ;” 


but all the other animals go 
through the gate. Stiles are ob- 
structions to be surmounted by 
man alene, and they may have 
been originally intended to serve 
a useful purpose even to incul- 
cate some frequently occurring 
and necessary moral lesson, but 
on that point it is only fair to say 
that history is silent. Lawyers 
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will tell you that you should never jump 
till you come to the stile—but who but 
lawyers would think of jumping even 
when at the stile? The average man or 
woman ig not jumpy but perhaps 
lawyers are, 

To children there is something unusually 
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Many of our everyday expressions are 
associated with stiles, as might be expected 
from their time-honoured and close connec- 
tion with the human race. 

“To sit upon a stile” is metaphorical 
language for portraying the sycophant 
who has not made up his mind which side 
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attractive about a stile. It may be that the 
crooked man who walked a crooked mile 
and found a crooked sixpence beside a 
crooked stile has had something to do with 
this, and there can be no doubt that in 
Kent, at any rate, the most popular rhyme 
for the little ones is :— 


** Leg over leg as the dog went to Dover, 
W hen he came to the stile—pop, he went 


” 
over, 


accompanied by a sudden upheaval of the 
infantile body at the word “ pop.” 


it is advisable to take for his own material 
interests, or the politician who hesitates to 
declare his opinions till he sees which party 
is likely to win. Such miserable 
specimens of humanity always endeavour 
to get down on what they consider to be 
the right side of the hedge, the right 
in their case being more frequently 
the wrong. 

But the stile-sitter of, at any rate a more 
pleasant, even if less clever, description, is 
the amiable gentleman so _ feelingly 
alluded to in the verse :— 
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** There was a young man who said * How 
Shall I flee from that terrible cow ? 
I will sit on the stile 
And continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of that cow.’” 


There is a truly rural tone about that young 
man which touchingly appeals to the lover 
of simplicity. 

To Corydon and Phyllis the stile has 
always been a great, almost necessary, insti- 
tution. It is at times a trysting place, a 
resting place (on parallel lines or face to 
face), a spot w' ere Phyllis has a reason- 
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sible to estimate, but from the frequency 
with which the lady novelist introduces the 
declaration at those spots they must be 
many. 

Artists, too, have a keen eye for stiles, 
and delight to depict them at morning, at 
noon, and with the warm evening’s glow 
upon them. The walls of the Academy 
year by year illustrate this, where some of 
our most famous artists’ names have been 
associated with stiles. The most popular 
prints in the art shops are of lovers at 
stiles, or of the lady waiting at a stile to 
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able excuse for giving her hand to Corydon 
and being helped over. If the little service 
be accompanied by a gentle hand pressure, 
and maybe by a glance at the pretty arched 
ankle—well, who can object? The stile 
serves a useful purpose, and, being as we 
have seen, distinctly human in its sympa- 
thies, enjoys the idealistic bit of love 
making 

And how often proposals and accept- 
ances have been made at stiles it is impos- 


illustrate “He cometh not, she said,” or 
some other equally suggestive and tell-tale 
motto. The wicked squire and the black- 
eyed gamekeeper’s daughter, in exceedingly 
popular novels of the penny or threepenny 
class, always meet at the stile by the wood, 
and the naughty baronet and my lady’s 
French maid concoct their villainous and 
absurdly intricate and quite unnecessarily 
involved plot, by moonlight, at the stile 
leading to the moated Grange. 
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° ° . 4 28 e : 4 
Without stiles life would be very monoto- city dweller a “ sweet oblivious antidote” 
nous and grey. To rest awhile at a stile, to the bustle, turmoil, and strife of : 
in a lovely country, is to the brain-fatigued town. . 
f 
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A HOMING SONG 


By GERALD DUNN 


HEN the silent sun doth fall 
Slowly in the silent west ; 
When the creeping shadows call 
Back from labour unto rest, 
Back from labour friend to friend ; 
Sing we softly one and all, 


| “Love, be with us to the end.” 
When the shadow mist doth fall 
Dimly on the tired brain ; 


When the quiet voices call 
Back from labour home again, 
Back from labour friend to friend ; 
Then be with us one and all, 
Love, be with us at the end. 
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TORY 


A MATTERHORN TRAGEDY 


By CHARLES REDAN 


é FINE guide in his time,’ ex- 
claimed Josef Ryssel, as he 
watched the sturdy figure of old 
Peter Taugwalder descend over the Theo- 
dule Glacier to. Zermatt. “ But the great 
accident upon the Matterhorn was the end 
of him. They whispered strange and 
cruel things down in the valley, and the 
old man seemed from ihat moment to 
sink into a hopeless stupor, from which he 
never recovered.” 

“That was a terrible business,” 
The guide shrugged his 
“So! What would you have? 
me, Herr, but the English are, at times, 
incomprehensible. Prudent and calm in 
some matters, foolhardy as children in 
others: cold upon the surface as_ the 
glaciers, warm-hearted at the core as the 
earth beneath. Practical to a fault, senti- 
mental to madness. Verily as unfathom- 
able as the climate of the land you live in. 

For, Herr, I was once in London.’ 

“Pleasant place, London,” said I. 

Josef Ryssel leaned his broad shoulders 
against the hut, and, raising a gnarled 
forefinger, answered me impressively : 

“TI tell you, Herr, had I remained in 
that terrible city one day more, one little 
day, I must have died. I could not 
breathe, I could not see, I could not think. 
A cataract of wheeled things poured down 
upon me everywhere. I crawled into the 
crevasses, and wheeled things were there 
too. The horrible air, mein Gott, was full 
of shrieks, like the air of a devil’s tempest. 
The perpetual roar of the avalanche frigh- 
tened me. Presently, at noonday, there 
rose a foul mist, with an intense darkness. 
I rushed to the guides for help, but they 
stood still and pointed. A blind man, 
alone, was happy. He led me, gasping 
and “swindlig” to my lodgings, or no 
doubt I should have perished miserably in 
the streets.” I could not help laughing at 
his earnestness. “Jolly thing, London 
fog,” I observed. 


“The next day,” 
332 


said I. 
shoulders. 
Pardon 


he went on, “ was less 


black and noisome, and I found a place 
called the Monument; built, so I under- 
stood, to the thousands of people throttled 
to death in that dreadful smoke. Some 
excellent steps had been cut to the top. I[ 
remained there until the evening. The 
following morning I caught an early train 
to the coast, and sped away home with the 
gladdest of hearts. And, will you believe 
it, the very first thing I read in the paper 
was headed ‘ Dangers of the Alps.’ The 
paragraph was all about someone who had 
never been up a mountain before, and con- 
sequently tumbled off the Jorasses. Then I 
thought of myself and the, perils of the 
last two days, and marvelled at you Eng- 
lish again. For what, Herr, are the perils 
of the mountains to those of London? 
Here a steady nerve, a firm fcot, and prac- 
tice alone are wanted. In your great capi- 

tal, where death lurks in the very air, one 
must be made of granite to exist a week.” 

“Very likely,” I returned, a trifle sar- 
castically. “But I fail to see what all 
this has to do with the Matterhorn acci- 
dent, or why my countrymen were to 
blame.” 

“Not to blame, sir, not to blame,” he 
added quickly. “Heaven forbid that 
should say one word against those brave 
pioneers who met their doom that fateful 
summer’s day in sixty-five. You are as 
God made you, and were I not a Swiss I 
should ask next to be an Englishman. But 
fcolhardy generosity brought about the dis- 
aster. You forged a strong chain. Mr. 
Whymper, the Rev. Chas. Hudson, Lord 
Douglas, the great Michael Croz, that poor 
old man wending his steps downwards to 
the valley,” he pointed to the blot moving 
dark against the snow field, “and his son. 
Such a chain would bear the strain of grim 
old Cervin’s terrible pull. And then, and 
then, Herr, you weakened it all—Mr. 
Hadow, young, untested, a novice, inse- 
cure, was welded into it. The strength of 
a chain is the strength of its weakest link. 
You won, but Mount Cervin did not forget. 
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Jealous of his Kinghood, he hung over 
head, watching the steps of his victors. He 
marked the falterer. Poor fellow, not yet 
was sO great a majesty for such as he. At 
that one weak joint the huge mountain, 
with pitiless hands, burst the tiny chain 
asunder and tossed the victims like peb- 
bles at his feet.” 

I was quiet awhile, mentally picturing 
that great tragedy. The broken rope, the 
lightning glissade, the bound of four thou- 
sand feet to the land of eternal silence. 

“ No doubt the inclusion of Hadow was 
a mistake,” I remarked at length. 

“Indeed, sir, yes,” said Ryssel. “We 
must woo the mountains as we woo the 
ladies. Patiently, gently, for the best are 
ever to the most persistent. And now, 
Herr, let us go in, for the air grows chilly, 
and I have a little story to tell of a strange 
affair that happened to me on that very 
peak.” He pointed to the summit of 
Mount Cervin. “And that, perhaps, if 
you care to hear it, will keep us till dinner 
time.” 

I glanced up as he spoke, and gazed at 
the majestic pinnacle that loomed hugely 
above us. Probably there is no spectacle 
in the whole world so awesome, so stupen- 
dous as the first glimpse of the lonely Mat- 
terhorn. A turn in the road from St. 
Niklaus, and without a warning the mighty 
sentinel is upon you. The breath is caught, 
we do not speak—-we only gaze and gaze. 
No words of mine can describe the isolated 
menace of this gigantic basilisk. Utterly 
inaccessible he seems, so vast and solitary 
are his inky precipices towering to the 
evening splendour. Beneath his frown the 
lesser mountains seem to crouch and 
tremble. It is as though the stern finger 
of God pointed grimly to the unseen. 

They are the best of folks at the upper 
Theodule huts, but I always fancied their 


coffee the worst in Europe. Possibly an 
altitude of 10,000 feet acts prejudicially 
on coffee. At any rate, the concoction 


went down well enough to the accompani- 
ment of a pipe, and the fire was grand. 

“Yes, sir, thank you, just a fill,” said 
Ryssel, as we settled ourselves comfortably 
to enjoy the warmth. “They don't make 
tobacco like this in Grindelwald.” He lit 
up as he spoke, and, drawing softly on the 
quaintly-carved bowl, folded his great 
hands together and began: 


No. 28. July, 1905. 


“1 don’t know if you remember, Herr, 
the summer of ninety-one. But it was a 
bad year for us guides. The continua) 
wet had made the snows treacherous, and 
folks were chary of venturing up. As 
usual, I had been engaged a year before- 
hand, and that for the whole season, but as 
the days wore on, and the rain never 
ceased, one by one my employers cried off. 
The prospect for the children was any- 
thing but bright, as chance parties fill little 
mouths but slowly. Now I may as well 
tell you that, for reasons which will pre- 
sently appear, the names in this story are 
not correct. But the facts are beyond 
question. One morning in early August, 
after conducting two elderly ladjes through 
all the terrors of the mule path from Visp, 
I was sitting on the wall outside the Monte 
Rosa Hotel, thinking ruefully enough of 
the wife and kiddies at home, not to say 
tne emptiness of my own pockets, for old 
ladies are not always liberal, when some- 
one slapped me on the back with a hearty 
greeting. I turned to find myself face to 
face with Sir Robert Glennie. Ah, but I 
was glad to see him, I can tell you, and 
must have shewn it plainer than I meant, 
for he sang out lustily as I grabbed him 
by the hand. ‘Why, sir, said I, smiling 
all over to mark his cheery face, ‘ it is like 
old times to see you here again.’ 

“* And like old times to feel your grip, 
Josef, said he. ‘Lord, what can I have 
been thinking of to have forgotten it.’ And 
then he pulled out his cigar case and gave 
me one, Well, Herr. pardon your pres- 
ence, there never was a cigar in the world 
to touch Sir Robert Glennie’s. Then he 
picked out another, and just for a little 
while we were silent. Ah! the happy 
days, gone all too quickly, that rolled 
back to us on those blue curls.” 

The guide sighed, and for a moment 
gazed thoughtfully into the blaze. 

“After that.” he went on. “we fell to 
yarning, and in a twinkling all my care 
was forgotten. I laughed and laughed 
till I nearly fell off the wall, and half the 
hotel was on the doorstep. ‘Do you re- 
member the fat Frenchman on the Pic du 
Midi?’ said he. Then we started roaring 
again, for there was a time, Herr, when 
we fancied we never should have got that 
Frenchman round the corner.” 

He began to chuckle now at the recol- 
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lection of the incident, till 1 caught the 
contagion myself and begged for the story. 

“Tt is little enough,” said he wiping his 
eyes. “Only just a comic bit of tomfool- 
ery. We were on a bt of a scramble in 
the Pyrenees that year, for Sir Robert and 
his daughter had engaged me to accom- 
pany them for an autumn tour in that dis- 
trict. One day we found ourselves at 
Gabas, a_ village on the Spanish 
frontier. From there, in company with a 
porter from Eaux Chaudes, we determined 
to make the ascent of the Pic du Midi 
D’Ossau. Well, sir, there was a stout 
Frenchman at the hotel by the name of 
Masson, who begged to be allowed to ac- 
company us. The climbing is easy 
enough, though tiring for folks out of 
training. Nevertheless, Sir Robert Glen- 
nie, with his usual courtesy, assented, and 
away we went. I must say that French- 
man was a wonderful walker for one so 
big, but he would go up the mountain in a 
linen collar and thin boots, and the starch 
was nearly all out of him before we were 
half way up. Indeed, he kept perspiring 
and blowing till we thought something 


must go, and, despite the iron bars for 
footholds, it was quite a business to get 


him through the cheminees, of which there 
are two or three on the mountain. Well, 
presently we came to a queer little bit of 
rock work, where the track takes one 
round a ledge flanking a precipice. About 
midway along this a triangular boulder, 
some twelve feet high, projected. As it 30 
happened, the ledge at that point was con- 
siderably worn away, and it was necessary 
to face the rock and straddle carefully 
round. Only a little caution was neces- 
sary. I should mention that the rope is 
not used upon the mountain, though in 
case of accident I had a coil over my 
shoulder. At the time we were proceed- 
ing in the following order: First came the 
porter, then Miss Glennie, then myself, 
then Monsieur Masson, and finally Sir 
Robert. The first three of us negociated 
the business easily enough, and, never 
dreaming there would be any trouble, 
moved on a few steps. Then I heard a 
sort of grunt behind and Sir Robert 
laugh and-say, ‘Go on.’ I turned round, 
and there was the Frenchman stuck half 
way. He had managed to get his right 
foot round on to the broader ledge beyond, 
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but dared not move his left for fear of 
overbalancing himself. Clutching at the 
rock for all the world like a huge frog, he 
stood there, streaming and trembling, with 
the most comical look of terror in his eyes 
imaginable. I could not help smiling, 
but in a moment I perceived that the posi- 
tion was anything but funny for Monsieur. 
Below him was a drop of about three thou- 
sand feet, above and in front of him was 
the smooth face of the boulder. The pas- 
sage, which for persons of ordinary bulk 
was a mere nothing, had suddenly become 
for this person of large corporation a verit- 
able danger. To get a rope round him 
in his then position was an impossibility. 
But with some little difficulty, for the 
ledge was narrow, I managed to pass the 
lady and reach out a hand. Monsieur, 
however, either from terror or a certainty 
of losing his balance, would not budge, but 
clung to the rock like a lichen. And now 
I come to think-of it, perhaps he was 
right. For, Herr, strong as it has pleased 
God to make me, to pull back seventeen 
stone falling from a two foot ledge is be- 
yond my powers. Things now began to 
look serious. The Frenchman was losing 
strength. He was deadly pale, and scared 
beyond measure. He said very little, but 
from time to time little squeaks of dismay 
issued from his lips. He could neither 
move forward nor back, and unless relief 
came very soon it was evident he must lose 
his precarious hold and fall. I then per- 
ceived there was only one way—to haul 
him up from above, like a sack of coals. 
So calling to Sir Robert to help me, we 
both managed to make our way to the top 
of the boulder. Once there, Sir Robert 
lowered me from one end of the cord. 
while I looped the other end under Mon- 
sieur’s arms. Then I returned, and, haul- 
ing with a will, our united efforts brought 
the gentleman safe and sound to the top, 
frightened to death, vowing with heavy 
oaths never to set foot on a mountain 
again. And nothing would induce him to 
continue, so we left him squatted like some 
Indian idol on the top of the rock, and col- 
lected him when we went down again. 
“Well, Herr, we chatted away on old 
days, and I learned that his daughter was 
no longer Miss Glennie, but Mrs. Letch- 
worth. I took leave to congratulate him 
on the news, but it seemed to me there was 
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no light in his voice as he thanked me. 
Maybe, thought I, this Mr. Letchworth is 
one of the new sort, that I cannot take to. 
For, asking your pardon again, Herr, 
strange folks come to us now-a-days from 
your country. Many are of the old style, 
modest and of few words. But there are 
those who are excited and for ever boast- 
ing. Their accent is strange to me, and I 
cannot catch their meaning. Fine climbers 
they may be in the valleys, but on the hills 
I do not like them. The rope hangs too 
loosely from man to man, and the stones 
rattle overmuch between their feet. 

“*And now Ryssel,” said he, ‘I want 
to know if you can give us Friday and 
Saturday next. My daughter and her hus- 
band are mounting to-day from Breuil to 
the Theodule huts. | To-morrow they in- 
tend to ascend the Breithorn, returning to 
the pass in time for lunch. Our arrange- 
ments are that I should join them there, 
and, in company with a porter and guide, 
proceed over the Furgger glacier to the 
lower Matterhorn hut, spend the night 
there, and ascend Mount Cervin on Satur- 
day.’ 

“*Why, indeed, sir, I can,’ I replied, as 
pleased as could be, for I was mighty sick 
of beating my heels on Seiler’s wall. 
* Might I be so bold as to ask if Mr. Letch- 
worth is a good mountaineer ?” 

“* Ves,’ replied Sir Robert, tartly. ‘ You 
may be sure he will loox after himself 
all right. But again I noticed that 
strange cloud in his eyes. and the dull 
fall in his voice. Then he turned, and 
without another word entered the hotel. I 
wondered again, for it was not Sir Robert's 
way to be short in his answers. But there, 
it was no business of mine. I was right 
glad to get to work again, and Friday 
morning at ten o'clock I was ready, sure 
enough, with my porter, Wilhelm Bennen 
—a relation of the famous Bennen who 
perished on the Haut de Cri, and as good 
as a guide himself—and provisions for 
two days. 

“Well, Herr, I will not give you an ac- 
count of our tramp to the huts. Suffice it 
to say Sir Robert kept us amused all the 
way with his old humour and quaint stories. 
Ah, but he was a fine craftsman. Never 
too quick, he had the staying power of an 
ox, with a head as cool and a foot as sure 
as Mr. Whymper’s. A wonderful eye for 





country, too; by instinct he seemed imme- 
diately to grasp the track, and the best 
track, up an unknown peak. 

“T ventured to compliment him on his 
well-known skill, but he shook his head. 

“*Getting old, Ryssel,’ said he, ‘like 
the rest of us. There are bits on the 
Ecrins I shouldn’t care for now.’ 

“T laughed, but said no more, for there 
are bits of Ecrins I never did care for, and 
never shall to my dying day. I think, 
Herr, that for rotten snow and tricky 
ridges the Ecrins beat anything I ever was 
on. The very rocks seem frightened to 
hold themselves up. 

“ And now, sir, let me tell you candidly 
that from the first moment I set eyes on 
Mr. Letchworth I disliked him. Under- 
sized and narrow he was, with rather a 
sickly look about him. But it was not that 
so much, nor his weak chin and yellow, 
scanty moustache, bvt his shifty, thin blue 
eyes. I could not bear them. They re- 
minded me of the treacherous bridges of 
watery snow masking some deep crevasse. 

“Men must be scarce in your country, 
Herr, that Miss Glennie should have 
picked him for her mate. As for the lady, 
she was just as sweet and pretty as when I 
first met her. A little fuller and quieter 
than of yore, perhaps, but as proper a 
young lady as one would wish to meet. 

“*So you are going to take us up the 
Matterhorn to-morrow,’ said she, shaking 
me warmly by the hand. ‘ How splendid 
that will be. Mind, Josef’—she always 
called me by my Christian name— I’m an 
old married Jady now, and cannot afford to 
be tumbled about.’ 

“*No fear of that, Madame,’ I answered 
with a smile, for I knew her as a chip of 
the old block. ‘Given fair weather, and 
no avalanches, I promise you a capital 
day’s sport.’ 

“But, Herr, in this case I was a bad 
prophet, tor there was more sport in that 
day than I care to face often. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon we roped up, and 
made our way over the Furgger Glacier to 
Hornli rndge. During the journey I 
had an opportunity of watching Mr. Letch- 
worth at work, and I very soon per- 
ceived that he was no novice at the 
craft. He picked his steps carefully. 
and kept his distance well. His axe 
was slung over his back, while for 
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walking he used a short, hooked Alpine 
stick of the old sort. Quiet he was also, 
and courteous, and I began to think my 
prejudice against the man was one of those 
silly notions that are for ever getting into 
mv head. In due time we came to the 
ridge, and mounted to the lower hut. The 
journey had been smartly performed, and 
as Bennen and I deposited the provisions 
in the cabane we felt pretty certain that 
to-morrow would bring with it a very plea- 
sant little scramble. 

“That night the sun went down blood 
red behind the peaks, and as I watched 
Miss Glennie and her husband intent upon 
the sight of those gorgeous tints dying over 
the hills I could not but think of my own 
young days, and wish them no happier 
noonday, or, please God, no calmer 
twilight than my own. 

“*A bit lurid, Ryssel,’ remarked Sir 
Robert, touching my arm. 

“TI looked again. He was right. His 
trained eye had caught that deeper tinge 
of purple, that extra little bit of colour 
which sometimes puts a queer finish to a 
day on the High Alps. 

“* Nothing much, I think, sir,’ said I. 
‘ Though maybe a thunderstorm is hanging 
about.’ For the a'r was close and heavy and 
the weather of late had been very sickly. 
Sir Robert was not so certain ; at any rate, 
he gave instructions to be up betimes on 
the morrow. So with a long day in front 
of us we turned in early. Yet, strangely 
enough, Herr, sleep would not come to me. 
The shifty eyes of Mr. Letchworth seemed 
to follow me everywhere. His shallow 
laugh and high-pitched voice kept ringing 
continuously in my ears. I do not remem- 
ber ever to have been so strangely influ- 
enced, for, like most guides, I can sleep 
anywhere and soundly. At last I fell into 
a troubled slumber, but the same face so 
haunted my dreams that I was right glad 
when the morning came, and it was time 
to start. By four we were all astir, and 
by six o'clock we were well on our way up 
the N.E. ridge. . The ascent of the Matter- 
horn by this route is so well known to you, 
Herr, that there is no need to give particu- 
lars now. The upper hut was reached 
about half-past eight, and by 11.30 we 
passed to the Northern face, over the spot 
where the great accident occurred. The 
rocks at this point, as you know, Herr, 
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have now been blasted and ropes fixed to 
them to ease the passage. From start to 
finish no untoward incident had occurred, 
and a few minutes later we were upon the 
summit. Yet although the ascent had 
been so successfully performed, I should 
mention that I was far from feeling easy. 
Scarcely a breath of air prevailed, and a 
heavy mist was rolling up the mountain, 
obscuring the landscape, and boding us no 
good. Enough, however, was visible to 
make the view interesting, and whilst Ben- 
nen got out the provisions Sir Robert lost 
no time in pointing out the beauties of the 
landscape. The Weisshorn, Monte Rosa, 
the Lyskamm, the precipitous Finsteraar- 
horn, the Briethorn, the Twins, all were 
visible. The Southern panorama was 
hidden, but the green fields and chalets, 
forest, lake and waterfall, glacier and 
sunny slope, like fairy toys of exquisite 
workmanship, nestled in the protection of 
the valleys ten thousand feet beneath. And 
in the distance rose majestically the num- 
berless peaks of Northern Switzerland. 
Yet the glimpse was all too brief, for the 
thick, cold pall of cloud rose ghostlike, and 
shut us in. The silence could almost be 
felt. It is strange, Herr, and eerie, that 
silence upon the mountains, so unnatural, 
so intense. In the valleys there is always 
something moving, something sounding, 
but not a whisper from the busy world 
comes up to break the grand solitude of the 
peaks. I often fancy that those who have 
stood upon great heights must realise more 
freely the old world story of Moses upon 
Sinai communing with his God, for the 
presence of the Omnipotent seems to me 
always there. 

“We were not long at lunch. Both Sir 
Robert and Bennen kept glancing skyward, 
and I could see that Mr. Letchworth was 
beginning to fidget. That the Matterhorn 
was about to be visited by one of those ter- 
rific thunderstorms for which he is famous 
was obvious, I think, to all of us. 

“For my own part, I was considering 
how best to arrange the party that the 
downward tramp might be more easily ac- 
complished. In the event of a heavy rain 
it was necessary so to place the lady that 
a stip could be easily counteracted. 


Finally we decided to rope up as follows: 
Sir Robert led, his daughter followed, I 
came next, then Mr. Letchworth, and 
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“I could only grip for dear life. 
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finally Bennen. In this order, then, we 
commenced the descent. It must have been 
past mid-day when we took the first step 
homewards. But scarcely had we nego- 
ciated a few meires when an ominous roll 
of thunder warned us that the storm was 
close upon our heels. Just before the 
steep part on the Eastern face commences, 
Mr. Letchworth, who was immediately 
behind me, asked me to carry his spare axe, 
as he found that the handle incommoded 
him in descending. I immediately ac- 
quiesced, as Bennen was burdened with 
the provision bag and a spare rope, and I 
had nothing on my shoulders beyond Sir 
Robert’s and Mrs. Letchworth’s light 
waterproofs. I slung the axe through the 
rope behind me, and we proceeded. Mean- 
while, the tumult of the approaching 
tempest increased. From pinnacle to pin- 
nacle the angry echoes called heavily tc 
each other, and ere the last grumble had 
died away the next threatening roll came 
louder and ever nearer. The whole air 
seemed alive with sound. Suddenly away 
on our right a louder crash broke upon the 
tumult. An avalanche of stones burst 


from the overhanging summit of the Mat- 
terhorn, and with huge, clattering leaps 
spun dizzily down the Eastern surface and 


vanished with a roar into the mist. We 
heard them crash and boom as they fell 
thousands of feet below upon the Furgger 
Glacier. Our axes gave forth a strange, 
hissing sound, and we could positively feel 
the electricity with which the atmosphere 
was charged. Needless to say, we hurried 
on as fast as the precipitous nature of our 
work would permit. Mrs. Letchworth was 
brave beyond expression. This was her 
first experience of an Alpine storm, but her 
nerve was equal to it. 

“ By one o'clock we were well upon the 
N.E. ridge that slopes directly to Zermatt. 
I was thankful that no snow or rain had 
fallen, as the slippery rocks would have 
rendered the descent perilous, especially 
for a lady. In fact, I was congratulating 
myself on our progress, when in an instant 
the whole face of the Matterhorn was lit 
with a blinding flash of lightning, followed 
almost immediately by an appalling crack 
that seemed as though it must rend the 
very mountain intwain. The full fury of 
the storm was upon us. Fora step or two 
the lady faltered. But her father’s e7- 
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couraging voice, steady as iron, came back 
to her from below : 

“* Courage, Mary, all is well.’ 

“The he:pful hand went up, and there 
was no halting. Flash upon flash, peal 
upon peal amid the continual rumble of the 
falling stones, and the huge precipices 
yawning below us, we moved _ steadily 
down. I do not remember a storm to com- 
pare with it in the High Alps. The 
lightning seemed literally to play around 
us. The electric tingling of arms and iegs 
seemed momentarily to increase. So 
alarming indeed was the uproar that I was 
prepared at any time for a slip on the part 
of someone, but, Herr, I was not prepared 
for what was to follow.” 

Ryssel paused to relight his pipe, which 
daring the narration of his story had gone 
out. Then he went on slowly : 

“You must understand, Herr, our posi- 
tion at the moment of which I speak. We 
were something over 13,000 feet up; that 
is to say, some 700 feet above the Knubel 
hut on the N.E. ridge The angle of the 
slope was about 45 degrees, but the place 
was not particularly difficult, requiring a 
steady head and ordinary care only. Some 
2,000 odd feet below lay the Hornli ridge, 
on the left the Matterhorn Gletscher, and 
on the right the Furgger, but owing to the 
heavy mist that surrounded us we were 
unable to see but a short distance below. 
The storm, from the thunderclaps follow- 
ing so swiftly upon the lightning, was evi- 
dently directly overhead, while owing to 
the continual fall of rocks on the Eastern 
face, we were hugging the ridge as closely 
as possible. 

“Sir Robert had his face towards me, 
and was helping Mrs. Letchworth down a 
rather awkward little bit, while I was 
assisting with the taut rope as far as pos- 
sible, when, without the slightest warning, 
I received a terrific blow from behind, and 
was knocked face downwards on to the 
couple in front. Sir Robert fell over back- 
wards, and the lady was swept from her 
steps like a feather. A moment more and 
the three of us were sliding down the pre- 
c'pitous slopes of the Matterhorn. My axe 
had been jerked from my _ hand as I 
slipped, but, though partially stunned, I 
was alive to our imminent danger. Un- 
fortunately, my limbs seemed to be momen- 
tarily paralysed, but I remember making 
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a half-hearted grab at the rocks as I 
waited for the jerk of the cord behind. The 
jerk came, and confused and stunned I 
endeavoured to scramble to my feet. A 
few seconds’ grace, and all would have 
been well, but the queer, powerless feeling 
in my limbs prevented rapid action, and at 
the supreme instant the tension, to my 
horror, suddenly slackened, while wit) in- 
creasing celerity we sped on and on. I 
knew, of course, what had happened. The 
rope had broken! In a flash my wits were 
about me. A few yards more, and the 
speed would be beyond my control. Flung 
from crag to crag, and precipice to preci- 
pice, we should rush continuously onwards, 
to be dashed, at last, like the stones, and 
as lifeless, upon the glacier thousands of 
feet beneath. In that ins:ant, Herr, I 
seemed to possess two personalities: one 
that was striving with mighi and main to 
arrest our terrible progress, and another 
through whose brain passed all manner of 
absurd and trivial fancies. The fear of 
death staring into my very eyes, touching 
my very lips, never entered my head. It 
would be impossible to detail the innumer- 
able ideas that, in that tiny lapse of time, 
swift as the flutter of some insect’s wing, 
flashed into my brain and were gone! 
Incredible is the speed of Memory in the 
presence of annihilation. It is as though, 
fearing extinction, she were endeavouring 
to crowd into those flying seconds the 
thoughts of the unlived days. But to show 
you how strange are one’s fancies at such 
crises, I recollect wondering if I had lost 
the scrap of blue-tinted edelweiss I found 
one day upon the Eggishorn and pressed 
in my guide-book for luck ; if Andermatter 
would marry the girl with red hair, and if 
little Carl would understand why daddy 
was so long in coming back. Yet all the 
while—in truth but a second or two—my 
other self was alive to our appalling 
danger. With an immense effort, for there 
was a strange numbness in my legs, I 
managed to get my head uppermost and 
my face to the mountain. Everything 
around seemed whirling, dim, unstable. I 
threw up my arms. For a second or two 
they slipped, and then by the mercy of 
Heaven they caught a projecting boulder. 
Instinctively I clutched, holding with 
every ounce of strength. I knew what 
was to come. It came! A wrench that 


seemed to tear the loins from me, and then 
a dead weight. But I held. The power 
that it has pleased God to give me came to 
my rescue, and I held—I dared not move. 
There was this unaccountable numbness in 
my legs, and below the united drag of my 
fallen comrades. I could not glance back 
to see, but I gathered from their inaction 
they were either stunned or worse. I could 
only grip for dear life. But upwards I 
gazed with imploring eyes. Bennen had 
already detached himself, and was de- 
scending. 

“* Quick,’ I cried ; ‘quick !’ for, Herr, I 
felt very faint. Something was singing in 
my ears, and the clapping of the storm 
had sunk to a whisper. He was speedy 
enough, I know, but it seemed ages before 
he reached me. But at last I felt his 
welcome grip as he slipped the spare cord 
under my arms and secured it rapidly to a 
friendly boulder. Then he got down to 
Sir Robert, and lifted him to a place of 
comparative safety. Luckily, my old 
friend was only stunned, and after a stiff 
peg of brandy and a little attention was 
able to sit up. Bennen next turned to suc- 
cour the lady. A nasty gash that bled 
profusely extended across her temple, and 
she was quite senseless. | Unfortunately, 
during this interval I was unable to render 
assistance. Directly the strain was eased 
I staggered to my feet, but was obliged 
instantly to lean back, owing to the weak- 
ness in my limbs. I wondered what had 
happened to me. 

“Meanwhile, but very tardily, I 
thought, Mr. Letchworth was making his 
way to the scene of the disaster. He had 
taken off the broken rope, and had wound 
it over his shoulder. Although still half 
dazed by the fall, I was conscious that his 
face had gone a deadly white, and in his 
nervousness he seemed to be fiddling with 
the severed rope. The other piece was 
still about me as he came down, and he 
began to help me take it off. 

“*You are not much hurt, I hope,’ he 
asked in a shaking voice, as he gathered up 
the loosened coils preparatory to moving 
down to his wife. I was about to reply 


when my eye caught the other 
broken end just as it vanished into 
his hand. The words were frozen 
upon my lips. I looked fixedly at 
him. His shifty eyes twisted away. 
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and he went, if possible, a chalkier hue 
than before. He turned hurriedly to 
descend, but in an instant I had him by 
the arm. 

“*T should be obliged, sir, if you would 
lay the rope down. I will take charge of 
it. Mrs. Letchworth needs your aid.’ 

“T could see he was about to demur, but 
he seemed to think better of it, for he did 
as I told him. Then he moved to where 
Bennen was endeavouring to staunch Mrs. 
Letchworth’s wound by the aid of his 
handkerchief and the water-bottle. 


“* Josef!’ It was Sir Robert speaking 
— ‘Is my daughter all right? 

‘Coming to, said I as briskly as pos- 
sible, for other and queer thoughts were 
uppermost in my mind. 

“* And you? 

“*Scratch or two, sir,’ said I; ‘nothing 
to speak of. Right as a trivet in five 
minutes, for by this time things were be- 
ginning to assume their true proportions. 
I was aware of being bruised from head 
to foot, and that my back 
and exceedingly painful. 

“* Near squeak that, Ryssel ?’ 

“Ves, sir,’ I answered. 
are not much hurt.’ 

“* Not I,’ said he. ‘A bit sore, though. 
All three axes gone, I suppose ?” 

““T’'m afraid so,’ said I. ‘Mine was 
jerked from me as I fell. but I have a 
spare one behind me.’ 

“{ put my hand to my back as I spoke 
and pulled out the other axe. Even as I 
pulled it seemed to me very light. But 
when I got it in front of me I stared in 


was swollen 


‘I hope you 


downright astonishment! With the ex- 
ception of a fragment adhering to the 


handle the blade was gone. I was still 
puzzling over this new conundrum when 
Sir Robert clambered up and handed me 
the brandy flask. 

“*Why, what on earth—’ he began. He 
took the handle in his hand and examined 
it curiously. Immediately a light seemed 
to dawn on him. 

“* By Jove, Ryssel, you had a narrow 
escape.’ 

“*What?’ said I, assiduously applying 
myself to the flask, for I can tell you, 
Herr, I felt the want of it. 

“*This axe has been struck by light- 
ning.’ 
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“*Good God!’ I cried, ‘that accounts 
for that pleasant little tap on the back.’ 
“*VYou may thank your stars you are 


alive, man. 
ing ?” 

“* Waterproofs,’ said I. 

“ And you may thank your stars for them 
also.’ 

“* Why so,’ I enquired. 

** Non-conductors, my boy. And—-and 
— He suddenly paused. His gaze had 
fastened on the coil of rope lying at my 
feet. The severed end was protruding. 
For a full half-minute he stood there star- 
ing fixedly at it. He made no remark, nor 
did he touch the rope, but presently he 
raised his face, and his eyes met mine. | 
do not think I have ever seen such a look 
come out of any man. It was noi horror 
exactly, nor surpris*, nor perplexity. It 
was a look of dread certainty, as of a soul 
awakened from a horrible dream. 

“Cut !’ ke whispered, and glanced back 
at Letchworth. 

“It must have been an hour, Herr, before 
we could proceed. By binding up the gash, 
which was the only serious wound Mrs. 
Letchworth had received, we managed to 
staunch the flow ef blood, which was at 
first rather copious. I think a pluckier or 
sweeter lady never stepped. After thank- 
ing Bennen profusely for his services, she 
declared she was quite ready to continue 


What else were you carry- 


the descent. Yet it was a very silent 
party that presently entered the hut. For, 
Sir Robert, without giving any reason, 


though I, of course, was in his confidence, 
refused te permit us to be roped as before, 
but sent Bennen and Letchworth on in ad- 


vance, while we followed more slowly 
behind. The broken cord he gave me to 
carry. 


“We rested again for a short time in the 
cabane; but scarcely a dozen words were 
spoken—a cloud seemed to have fallen on 
us all. Sir Robert peremptorily forbade 
any discussion of the accident. All that 
was explained to Bennen and Mrs. Letch- 
worth was that I had been struck by 
lightning, and the rope had given. As for 
Mr. Letchworth, he did not assert himself. 
Owing to the loss of our axes, and the 
shaking we had received, the descent to the 
lower hut became more tedious than usual. 
But Bennen insisted on Sir Robert using 
his, while I passed the handle of the one 
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that had given us all the trouble to Mrs. 
Letchworth. Luckily, I discovered 
my own a little further down, caught in a 
cleft in the rocks. So we were not so badly 
off. after all. Meanwhile, the thunder and 
lightning had almost completely passed 
away. Not a drop of rain had fallen. The 
storm had merely been one of those tremen- 
disturbances that frequently visit 
Mount Cervin. The mist, too, had cleared 
away, and below in the sunlight lay the 
s and the pastures and the pretty 
village of Zermatt. 

“Tt must have been nearly six oclock by 
the time reached the hut. 
Although obviously in pain, Letch- 
from start to finish, never so 
much as utte But once 
arrived, inside 


also, 


ck US 


glacier 


lower 

Mrs. 
had 
red a complaint. 
made | 
down and recoup. 


we 
wort th, 


she er way to lie 


Personally, I suggested 


that it would be better to rn the 
journey to the Schwarzsee Hotel, where 
every comfort would be in saloon for 


her. was a born 


mountaineer, and ever prepared to take the 


But Sir Robert's daughter 


rough with the smooth. Moreover, she 
observed with considerable truth that as 
our provisions and traps were ready to 


hand it would be easier to halt there, and 
then after a good night's 
the Theodule the next 

“As for us men 


rest 
day. 
we rested awhile out- 
side and smoked. Not a word was spoken. 
though the accident, I think, upper- 
most in the minds of all. Bennen was the 
first to break the silence. He turned to Sir 


cross over to 


was 


Robert : ‘ 
“*Tf, sir, you have no further need of 
my services,’ said he, ‘I should like to 


return to Zermatt. 


I have an engagement 
early 


to-morrow morning.’ 


“Sir Robert hesitated a moment, and 
ther looked straight and fair into the man’s 
eyes. 

““No, thank you, Bennen,’ he said, ‘I 


shall not require you any further, but I 
shall not easily forget the service you have 
rendered us.’ 

“ The sunburn on the young porter’s face 
deepened perceptibly. 

“*T was pleased to do anything I could, 
Herr; I cannot understand how the rope 
came to break,’ said he; ‘it was new and 
of the best Manila hemp. I think it must 
have been Ryssel,’ he added slyly. ‘He 
isn’t a fair weight to carry up mountains. 
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3t! 


Himmel ! 


How they will laugh at Grin- 
delwald 


when they hear he has been 
tumbling his party down Mount Cervin.’ 

“TI pinched the fellow by the arm till 
he howled again. 

“* You might mention, Wilhelm,’ said I, 
‘that he is still very much alive, but doesn’t 
fancy lightning punches on the back.’ 

“For that tap fairly knocked me out, 
Herr, and no mistake. doubt but for 
those blessed waterproofs I should be sit- 
ting here to-day. And then Sir Robert took 
the porter aside, but what he gave him, and 
what he said to him are more than I can 
I only know that as he turned to 
bid me farewell there was a roguish twinkle 
in his eye and a beatific expression on his 
face that We 
heard him yédelling and whistling half the 
way to the village, 
a ha 


tell you. 


honest were good to see. 
and I reckon there were 
ippier men than Wilhelm Bennen ia 
all Switzerland that night. 
“ But Sir Robert came back to us with a 
face set like the granite of the ridge above. 
‘Give me that Ryssel.’ He 
pointed to the coil I carried on my shoulder. 
Then he opened his pocket-knife, and as I 
handed him the coil he cut off a 
about a yard long. Mr. Letchworth, 
yards off, was watching us in silence. 
“* Come here.’ 
“ The thing 


a 
rope, 


piece 
a few 


I cannot call him a man— 
that in Sir Robert 


brooked no refusal. 


got up. There 
Glennie’s voit 

“*TLook at that! 

“ He thrust one end of the piece that he 
held almost in the other’s face. 

“Mr. Letchworth tried hard to look un- 
concerned. But the experiment was not a 
success. The lines round his eyes and 
mouth twitched perceptibly. 

“* Well,’ he said sullenly. ‘ What of it?’ 

“« What of it ?’ echoed Sir Robert. 

“ His voice was low now, but harder, and 
more threatening than before, and as he 
spoke he swung the rope end grimly to and 
fro. 

“*This of it, Mr. Letchworth, that you 
have to thank God and this brave man 
here, that such a rope as I now hold is not 
waiting for your cowardly neck. On the 
moors I had my syspicions, on the Broads 
they took shape and form, but I thrust the 
thought from me as a thing impossible, a 
hideous creation of my own brain! Now, I 
know, damnab'e wretch, that once 


was 
‘e that 


you 
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again you have tried to rid yourself of your 
wife and me, by as dastardly a_ plot 
ever brute conceived. It was a clever piece 
of ingenuity to saddle Ryssel with your axe 
so that the lightning might strike there, if 
at all. It was an easy enough job to cut 
the rope in those few seconds when your 
victims were helpless. Very clever it was 
of you when your plot failed to try and 
cover your tracks by unweaving the threads. 
Inthe confusion the trick might have 
passed unseen. Fortunately for yourself 
the guide discovered you before your work 
was finished. Let me tell you, Sir, had we 
fallen, it would have been difficult indeed 
for you to clear yourself, though, doubt- 
less, your hellish ingenuity had provided 
for that contingency also, As sure, Letch- 
worth, as I stand here, if you do not pull 
up in time, your end will be the gallows. 
You thought, I suppose, to inherit my 
money the earlier by your treachery. It 
may interest you to know now that not one 
farthing of my wealth is for you. Time 
and again I have paid your debts till I 
have imperi!led my own fortune. Time 
and again for her sake I have dragged you 
from the abyss. To all my help your 
single answer is Death. But for her sake 
I will give you one last chance—I will 
hush this affair up; you shall go back a 
free creature to the world you burden. But 
in five minutes you leave this place and 
my family for ever. And these five 
minutes—— 

“He could no longer restrain himself, 
but mad with his wrongs flung himself 
upon Mr. Letchworth as the avalanche 
rushes upon the forest sapling, and bore 
him to the ground. The other made but a 
feeble effort to defend himself. In the 
hands of Sir Robert Glennie this weak- 
eyed thing was but a child. And there, 
with the rope-end, he beat him, beat him, 
beat him till the blood poured from the 


as 





terrible cuts. His screams for mercy 
brought Mrs. Letchworth tc the door. She 
rushed at her father and stayed his hand. 

“* Father, you forget, he is mine——’ 

“Sir Robert rose panting from the 
ground, and s:ared at the form writhing 
at his feet. 

“*\My God, Mary, he cut the rope.’ 

“*T know,’ she answered simply, 

“ And then, Herr, for women are indeed 
most wonderful, weak and bruised as she 
was through this man’s murderous intent, 
she wiped his blood-stained face and 
kissed him on the fcrehead. And I, Sir, 
turned into the hut with a something rising 
in my throat. For there is a time when 
strangers are better afield, and there are 
fountains still in my dry old heart that well 
upwards unbidden as they did when the 
mornings were young. 

“The red had turned to purple, and the 
purple to grey upon ‘the fading hills; the 
tinkle of the evening cattle came up to us 
no more ere Mr. Letchworth turned and 
made his way downwards through the mist. 
Whither he went I cannot tell you. What 
passed between those two is sacred to 
themselves and to their Maker. But this I 
know. She watched his figure till it faded 
into the twilight, then, with a cry, she 
rushed into the hut again. Far into the 
night as I stood outside smoking and watch- 
ing the mountains rise spectre-like to the 
stars, I could hear her stifled sobs. Verily, 
love is like a mighty glacier. Happiness 
should have been for those two, but where 
the snow lies fairest there is the cruel 
crevasse, and in the end all melts to the 
eternal sea. 

“And then, Herr, as I watched, there 
stood by me the figure of Sir Robert 
Glennie. Never a word he uttered, but 
gathered my hand silently into his own. 

“In the distance the thunder was still 
rolling faintly.” 
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By OSCAR PARKER 


N° novelty has appeared on the Lon- 

don Stage this season that exacts 
more conscientious treatment than “ Leah 
Kleschna,” and for several reasons. It pos- 
sesses unusual dramatic power; it grips 
the sympathies of the actors—in itself a 
strong point—and they play it vividly, in- 
tensely ; it makes an exceptionally deep im- 
pression upon the audience; lastly, it has 
been a great success in America, and an 
American cachet means a good deal in legi- 
timate drama nowadays. How are we to 
place “Leah Kleschna’? Is it flamboy- 
ant melodrama? Is it a mere juggle with 
false coin, brilliant, audacious, but delu- 
sive? Or is the emotion genuine ; is the 
figure of the play a thing of real flesh and 
blood? No less a critic than Mr. J. T. 
Grein has said: “There is not a grain of 
truth or probability in the whole fabric.” 
Let us see; this demands honesty. Leah 
springs from the peasantry, clean, whole- 
some, dull. Her mother was a good 
woman, and we hear of no tainted ances- 
try. But her mother died when Leah was 
young, and the girl’s father revolted 
against the dullness. Having ambi- 
tion but no principle, his revolt 
made him a criminal, a thief, a 
burglar. Is a criminal incapable of 
paternal love? We have abundance of 
proof in real life to the contrary. Then 
how will a criminal’s paternal ‘ove affect 
his training of his own child, a daughter? 
It depends upon his intelligence. his sense 
of social outlawry, his emotional nature. 
It is no less natural for one man to train 
his child to be blind to her father’s failings 
than for another to keep her life apart 
from his. Leah has been trained to become 





her father's assistant. She grows to 
womanhood ; she has no innate taint ; she 
is pure-minded ; she makes friends who are 
honest; and she realises the contrast ; 
above all, she falls in love with an ideal 
embodied in a hero whose name she does 
not know. Then she, too, begins to revolt 
with the clearer vision, the awakened 
spiritual sense. She is still under the domi- 
nation of her father, still possessed by his 
casuistry, still igno-ant of the way out. Is 
there any improbability—any inherent un- 
truthfulness in a mental and moral poise 
that merely awaits the guiding hand—the 
encouraging word—the confident tone of 
faith, to swerve to the right? Yet, there is 
the whole ground-work of “Leah Kles- 
chna.” To my mind, at all events, it is 
the supreme triumph of the dramatist that 
he realises, and suggests by the subtlest 
strokes, the full measure of the psychologi- 
cal problem and the absolute truthfulness 
of the issue. 

Kleschna has planned a burglary at the 
house of a M. Sylvaine, and Leah is to do 
the job, the theft of some family jewels. 
Just as she is leaving with the plunder, 
she is confronted by M. Sylvaine himself, 
and she discovers that she has been robbing 
the man whom she has secretly idolised. 
Fortunately for Leah, he is possessed by 
a theory that no man, or woman, is wholly 
bad, and that it is more logical and humane 
to try reformation before punishment. 
Hence we have a remarkable scene at mid- 
night in Paul Sylvaine’s study between the 
idealist and the thief, ar~ the idealist con- 
quers. Is it so unreal—so preposterous a 


situation? A man need not be an idealist 
to seek to reform a woman or to refuse to 
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hacd a penitent thief, man or woman, to 
the untender clutches of the police. Syl- 
vaine appeals to whatever is good in Leah, 
and she i3 about to leave his house resolved 
at all cost to break from the old life, when 
a party of roysterers approach in the street 
outside, and one of them. Raoul Berton, 
climbs over the balcony railings just in 
time to see Sylvaine hurrying the girl into 
coacealment. Berton is the brother of Syl- 
vaine’s fiancée, a “bad lot” himself, and 
not above trying to blackmail Sylvaine as 
the price of his silence. But Leah hears, 
confronts Berton, tells the whole truth of 
her presence there, and, as the first fruits 
of the truer womanhood awake in her, 
clears Sylvaine of suspicion by confessing 
her own degradation. hen she goes and, 
while Sylvaine is letting her out of the 
house. Berton steals the jewels and de- 
camps, leaving suspicion to fall upon the 
girl when Sylvaine returns and find the 
jewels gone. 

I cannot deal at such length with the 
third act, a model of ingenious construction, 
in which Leah vindicates Sylvaine’s faith 
in her by taking upon herself +he actua! 
crime to clear the brother of Sylvaine’s 
fiancée from suspicion. Such conduct may 
be quixotic; self-sacrifice always does ap- 
peal to some as the extreme of romantic 
folly, but it is not false—it is not neces- 
sarily melodramatic, and at all events this 
powerful scene has been led up to. and is 
throughout constructed, with a rare drania- 
tic skill, with a consummate understand- 
ing of the human heart that stamp the 
author as a dramatic writer of exceptional 
power. Heretofore, we have gauged Mr. 
McClellan by “The Belle of New York” 
and “ Glittering Gloria,” but “Leah Kles- 
chna” at the New Theatre is work of a 
very different order. 

Rarely, too, is a play more perfectly cast. 
Mr. Charles. Warner’s “Kleschna” is as 
deft a piece of workmanship as anything 
he has done. If .its realism is not as 
appalling as in his “ Coupeau,” it is quite 
as subtly composed. and. perhaps, more im- 
pressive. I often wonder how many, even 
regular, theatre-goers realise how vivid and 
sympathetic an imagination an actor must 
possess who can rendcr voice, gesture, 
facial expression into a convincing blend in 
“creating” a character like Kleschna. For 
Kleschna is somewhat complex, something 
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more than a common thief, preying on 
society for a bare living. He is brave to 
he is an intelligent student 
of events, and of men and women ; he loves 
his daughter, though with an entirely sel- 
fish love. He must be made something 
more than simply repulsive, and Mr. War- 
ners dexterity of touch rouses jin us more 
than admiration for his art, even a sym- 
pathetic interest in the old sinner himself. 
Miss Lena Ashwell plays Leah, and 
realises to the life the outward signs of 
the awakening and triumph of the soul’s 
best self, its emergency from degrading as 
sociations into the full flower of true 
womanhood. It is a singularly conscien- 
tious performance, all the more poignant 
for its restraint—for its depth of feeling 
and yet absence of ranting passion. And 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, as Paul Sylvaine, the 
rising young Deputy and social Theorist. 
an almost impossib!e combination of a man 
of the world and an ‘idealist, persuades us 
that the comb‘nation is not only possible 
but real, and that is his triumph. And so 
of all the parts. even to the slightest, the 
rendition is nearly flawless as may be. 
Unfortunately, the play ends inartisti- 
cally, a concession. no doubt, to a novel- 
reading and sentimental age. Leah goes 
back to her old life among the peasantry, 
her reatisation of the simple life, the bes: 
life. Why not leave her there, happy and 
contented? But three years later Paul 
Sylvaine, still a bachelor, seeks her in the 
lettuce fields, tempts her back again to the 
world, and she goes to become his wife. 


“John Chilcote, M.P.,” is another in- 
stance, if one were needed. that a fine 
novel does not necessarily make a fine play 
—is, in fact, an instance that such adapta- 
tions are very prone to be failures, and 
for the obvious reason that situations 
which, in a novel, may be made dramati- 
cally convincing from the novelist’s privi- 
lege of acting as an explanatory “ chorus ” 
to the characters, must in the play be pr=- 
sented with an almost brutal frankness and 
must, moreover, be exclusively created by 
the characters themselves. The dramatic 
climaxes of the novel are worked up to with 
much circumlocution and verbal reflection. 
Te take them out of the story and treat 
them as episodes without the context is apt 
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to strip them too naked for decent appeay- 
ance. For these reasons “ John Chilcote, 
M.P.,” at the St. James’ Theatre suffered as 
adrama. It was admirably staged, admir- 
ably acted, but no degree of perfection in 
th: setting or the rendition could make it 
ring true. For Mr. Alexander it was, un- 
duubtedl, a tour de force, but unfortu- 
nately for the sense of illusion so important 
in creating an effect of verity in the specta- 
tors mind, we knew all the time it 
was Mr. Alexander who was Loder and 
Mr. Alexander likewise who was John 
‘hitcote. No power of the imagination 
can make us sever the two characters 
in the play as we sever them in the 
novel. Nor does the use of the “double” 
help us. We are not in the least de- 
luded. The resemblance is most remark- 
able, so remarkable indéed that I am sure 
there need not be quite so much pains 
taken by means of dim lights and over- 
hurried action to prevent a plain view of 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Thorold on the two 
occasions when they were on the stage at the 
same moment. As it was managed. indeed, 
the employment of a “double” has very 
much the air of a theatrica! ruse to quicken 
public interest. It is novel and sensational, 


but it is not demanded by dramatic exi- 


gency. The “ double” would be more than 
justified if the likeness between the two 
men could be more effectively utilised to 
heighten the illusion, and thus create in the 
mind of the spectator the conviction that 
they might be mistaken for one another, but 
as the scenes were actually presented even 
that aid to the illusion was denied us. Mr. 
Alexander did all that is in the power of 
mortal man to differentiate the two charac- 
ters, the peevisl), irritable nerve-shattered 
Chilcote and the strong, self-reliant, sane 
John Loder ; but that “all” ds mot enough 
to make a dramatic contrast, and he was 
only able to show us one man playing two 
parts, not a distinct John Loder mas quer- 
ading as a distinct John Chilcote. 
Furthermore, there are other complica- 
tions which are logically justifiable as 
sound art in the novel but cannot be so 
readily condoned in the drama. There isa 
Mrs. John Chilcote, and it is with some- 
thing of a shock that we contemplate visibly 
her unquestioning acceptance of Loder as 
her own husband, in the privacy of her 
home and as her escort to s cial entertain- 


ments. ‘I'he novelist can control this very 
unconventional! situation, but the dramatist 
is less fortunate in preventing the mind of 
the spectator from taking the same view 
that Mrs. Chilcote’s social acquaintances 
would take if they knew the facts. And 
yet, again, the romantic attachment which 
grows up between Mrs. Chilcote and John 
Loder is, in the drama, too sudden and un- 
accountable to be convincing. Persons of 
middle age are usually more temperate 
emotionally ; the exigencies of dramatic 
form do not allow for that gradual develop- 
ment of a romantic passion, or for the 
transfer of Mrs. Chilcote’s affections from 
her husband to his “ double,” a distinct per- 
sonality, be it remembered, however close 
the resemblance. These things all create 
an atmosphere of unreality, against which 
the mind struggles in vain, and we leave the 
theatre with the feeling that we have been 
attending at some fantastic dream-play, 
not witnessing life, as it is really lived, at 
all. 

Mr. Alexander has no _ opportunity 
worthy of his ability till the last act, but 
he makes the most of the scene when he de- 
clares his love for Mrs. Chilcote, and his 
resolve to put an end to the deceit that has 
involved him in so false a position. Ambi- 
tion and love, if need be, must go. Here 
he is genuine, and rises to a fine height of 
dramatic earnestness, but the scene comes 
too late to save the play, and the very last 
scene again plunges the audience into the 
gloom of the unreal and fictitious. I 
doubt. too, if the solution of the complica- 
tions. which is not that of the novel, is as 
dramatically sound as is that. I have not 
referred to the episode connecting John 
Loder with Lady Astrupp, who has a de- 
lightfully vivid portraiture at the hands of 
Miss Marion Terry. On the stage the in- 
cident by which Lady Astrupp fixes the 
identity of Loder has inevitably the air of 
a very theatrical device, but in the scene 
between that lady and Loder at her own 
house, Miss Terry gives us that consummate 
craftsmanship to which we are accustomed 
at her hands. Miss Miriam Clements is 
necessarily hampered by the artificiality of 
the part of Mrs. Chilcote, and it is greatly 
to the credit of her histrionic powers that 
she succeeds as well as she does in reconcil- 
ing us to the essential falseness of the posi- 
tion created for her. 
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To define the place of such a play as 
“What Pamela Wanted ”—an adaptation 
by Mr. Charles Broukfield from the French 
of MM. red de Gresac and Pierre Veber 
—is easy enough. It is called “A Fan- 
tasy”; it is really a farce, a farce with 
lucid intervals—sane moments. But it +s 
one of those plays which cannot be dis- 
sected without a feeling that one is doing 
both a foolish and a heartless thing. Un- 
de: the knife it appears a rather bloodless 
and boneless thing, a mass of protoplasmic 
jelly, but that is not the way to deal with 
it. In truth, it shouldn’t be “dealt with ” 
at all, but simply enjoyed. If the specta- 
tor but yields to it—to the vivacious Pame- 
la, the pleasure-hunting Mrs. Chalwin, the 
susceptible Lord Massingham, the gay and 
irresponsible Pardue, the impossible but di- 
verting Baron “ Puff-Puff,” he has two 
hours of unalloyed enjoyment which he 
spoils when he begins to think. “What 
Pamela Wanted ” is its own justification. It 
is bright, amusing. a most agreeable after- 
dinner diversion throughout. Mr. Brook- 
field has supplied it with many witty pas- 
sages, and the farcical situations are never 
so outrageously extravagant as to give a 
shock to our enjoyment. Once accept it in 
the spirit of abandon which I have indi- 
cated as the right spirit, and they all go 
down with an agreeable flavour. There is 
no scene so good as in the first act of “ The 
Freedom of Suzanne.” in Miss Marie 
Tempest’s hand, and on the other hand 
there is nothing so banal as the last two 
acts of “Suzanne.” Pamela is not so well 
defined a character as Suzanne; but that is 
immaterial. She is younger, a school-girl 
‘just emancipated, with school-girl views of 
matrimony and of the course of action best 
suited for matrimonial happiness. She is 
all wrong, but that is a matter of course. 
Her perverted.estimate of marital relations 
creates in ey. What Pamela really 
wanted—that~48, #eeded—was a lesson in 
the futility of reckoning without love, and 
she gets it; so does her husband. They 
‘both put in practice their ante-nuptial 
theories of how the game should be played. 
and both become possessed of the demon of 
jealousy when they discover that life is not 
the simple play-ground they had chosen to 
consider it, but the complications that en- 
su2 are treated lightly. and we are not at 
any moment conscious of being in the pre- 
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Even when the 


sence of real tragedy. 
egregicus “ Puff-Puff” is waiting outside 
in the rain for Pamela, who has promised 
to elope with him, she is philandering with 
her husband indoors, wholly oblivious to 


her admirer’s discomfort, and we know 
that husband and wife are so very much in 
love with one another—in love, too, in such 
a matter-of-fact, common-place way, in 
spite of all their fantastic theories—that 
there is no risk of their ever being scorched 
by the sputtering flirtations into which a 
jealous pique has driven them both. 

Miss Ethel Irving is a most engaging 
young. actress, and succeeds in the difficult 
task of making a consistent portrait of a 
character which the author has left rather 
formless. Pamela’s faults are not essenti- 
ally faults of character—she has not in- 
herited the decadent moral sense that is re- 
sponsible for certain escapades in her 
mother’s’ “ past "but they are the faults 
of youth and inexperience, reasoning upon 
life from a perverted point of view. The 
fact to be insisted upon in her interpreta- 
tion of the part is its genuine girlishness in 
spite of her lax notions of marital responsi- 
bility, which would be lamentable if they 
were genuine, but are merely amusing, since 
they are so plainly unsophisticated. I 
think she strikes just the right tone to 
make the heroine sympathetic as a true 
light comedy part. Miss Lottie Venne is 
inimitable as Mrs. Chalwin, the mother 
with a somewhat damaged reputation, con- 
scious but daring still. and quite free fron 
the desolating pangs of a useless remorse. 
Mr. Frank Cooper’s Lord Massingham is a 
most vivid study of the middle-aged gal- 
lant, reckless, impecunious, impressionable, 
an adept at graceful compliments, re- 
minded of the functions of a heart only be- 
cause he is conscious of not possessing one. 
The comic Baron of Mr. Lennox Pawle and 
his compeers with the Maisie Mordaunt of 
Miss Armstrong (most emotionally unstable 
of ballet ladies) bring us to the elements of 
very broad farce. Of the play as a whole, 
it may be said that it is conventional in 
structure but clever in details, the dialogue 
witty, but of uneven quality, and the 


melange of comedy and farce, if diverting 
at times, is also disconcerting. No girl as 
Pamela is presented by Miss Irving could 
ever have a serious flirtation with a creature 
“Puff- Puff ” 


of the variety. “What 
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Pamela Wanted” is really what we all 
want at times, and that is to be amused, and 
I do not know a better prescription than the 
play at the Criterion. 


“The Dictator” at the Comedy is great 
fun, rollicking, breezy, irresponsible fun, a 
farce in three acts racy of the Yankee soil 
in structure, atmosphere, and “go.” We 
all know what American humour is—its 
distinctive quality of exaggeration served 
with a blithe and innocent air of serious- 
ness. “The Dictator” shows us the 
dramatic possibilities of the unexpected— 
the quaint perversities of speech and action, 
when the imagination bubbles over continu- 
ously with conceptions of the ridiculous, 
when it pictures life as a sort of clown’s 
revel, when absurdity is piled upon absurd- 
ity until we lose the power of distinguish- 
ing between the normal actions of mankind 
and their eccentricities. Unlike much 
farcical comedy we have had iin past years, 
“The Dictator” is clean, and the laughter 
it excites is honest and unashamed. More- 
over, it takes us along at breathless speed ; 
the “situations” follows so fast on one 
another that we have scarcely grasped the 
fun of one before another is on its heels. 
Even the dialogue is breathless ; too ener- 
getic for modulated accent, it is pitched on 
a monotonous key, in which the oddest con 
ceits tumble out of the lips with irresistibly 
funny effect. Everybody on the stage is so 
much in earnest that we are deceived into 
taking them seriously, and then, presto! 
they convulse us by a quip, a droll phrase, 
a turn of the situation that derives half its 
humorous effect from its unexpectedness 
and the other half from the gravity with 
which it is spoken or acted. I doubt if a 
London audience has ever realised the full 
measure of American farce before Mr. 
Frohman brought Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis's play, with Mr. William Collier and 
his company in it, from the States. Cer- 
tainly, I recall nothing ever before seen in 
London so genuinely characteristic, so full 
of that abounding liveliness, so infused 
with that cool audacious substitution of the 
ridiculous for the sensible. 

Mr. Collier is himself a revelation, an in- 
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carnation of that tireless energy which is so 
distinctively American. He exactly supple- 
ments the author’s amazing powerofi  n- 
tion, his unlimited resources, his acute 
sense of fun. Mr. Collier 7s the play in- 
deed; he is seldom off the stage, and it 
must be a most exiiausting performance, 
though he impresses one as equal to any de- 
mand. He is admirably supported, too, 
by every member of the company, 
who are all as transatlantic as the play it- 
self. 

To tell the story of “The Dictator” 
briefly cannot more than suggest its deliri- 
ous whimsicality. Brooke Travers (Mr. 
Collier) and his valet, Simpson, have fled 
from New York in the belief that they were 
responsible for an accidental homicide. 
They board a steamer just departing for 
Porto Banos, the capital of the Central 
American Republic of San Manama, where- 
in a revolution has recently placed in power 
a new president. He owes his success to 
Colonel Bowie, who has been appointed 
U.S. Consu! to San Manama, and is a fel- 
low-passenger of Travers to Porto Banos. 
The scene opens on the deck of the 
steamer, just arrived in the harbour of that 
port. Various discoveries are made by our 
passengers. Colonel Bowie, who has re- 
cently been married, learns that a Spanish 
lady to whom he has made matrimonial 
offers in the past, is waiting for him with 
a stiletto. He also learns that another re- 
volution in San Manama has turned out his 
friend, and put a bitter enemy in the Pre- 
sidential Chair. Travers and Simpson 
learn that a detective has been cabled to 
apprehend them. Under these circum- 
stances a “ deal” is expeditiously arranged 
between Colonel Bowie and Travers. For 
a good round sum in American dollars 
Bowie hands his credentials to Travers, 
who goes ashore as “Consul Bowie.” but as 
he is not told of the counter-revolution that 
has turned out Colonel Bowie’s party, he 
lands in a hornet’s nest. How he meets 


the complicated perils that assail him,.even 
to the extent of buying up the army and 
organizing another revolution that creates 
him Dictator, it would take too long to tell, 
but he is finally rescued by the timely arri- 
val of a U.S. man-of-war. 
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HE apptes had been removed, and 
accepting the suggestion of their 
host the gue-ts, rising, strolled leisurely 
Out into the golden light of the scented 
evening. After the city’s clamour had 
dwindled to a dull murmur, 2 cart wheel 
rumbling drowsily along the Appian Way 
remained sole echo of the traffic which 
roared there from the third hour. The 
party now broken into sauntering groups. 
wandered slowly round the laurel-cinctured 
grounds adjoining an olive plantation made 
upon the right, opportunely shutting off 
the forest of gaunt scaffolding that yet 
marked the new Rome growing day by day 
under the auspices of the admirable archi- 
tect. artist, poet and charioteer to whom a 
capricious fate had entrusted the reins of 
the world ; Marcia, the lady of the domain. 
waiting upon her companions with graceful 
deference. 

Somewhat apart, walked together the 
host and the eldest of the company, an old 
man whose ornamental buskins proclaimed 
his senatorial rank, and whose upright 
bearing the needlessness of the ivory- 
tipped vine shoot with which he pointed 
out every now and then whatever attracted 
his attention. 

“By Pollux, Sempronius.” he was say- 
ing. “thou hast wrought wonderful 
changes here. Even last Faunalia, but for 
those olives, the place was little better than 
a desert. Go warily lest the Emperor 
#iould take a fancy to thy pretty country 
house one fine day.” 

“T would gladly resign both lands and 
houses,” the younger man replied, laughing 
bitterly, “if he could only restore my 
father’s upon the Aventine, and replace 
there the spoils of Zama.” 

The senator smiled grimly. “Thou 
mayest have fresh ones, my gallant procon- 
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sul, when thou hast the Judean appoint- 
ment we spoke of.” 

“We are done with great wars.” replied 
the other wearily. “TI ‘had rather a thou- 
sand times be quaestor in Asia or Ionia.” 

“ Because thou art, like Alexis the statu- 
ary and thy half Greek sister, Hilaria, a 
philosopher,” rejoined the old man shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “ A poor trade, Sem- 
pronius, turning thoughts; well nigh as 
pitiful as turning paterae for the taverns. 
A proconsul’s life is not a bad one. He 
has many ways of getting something for 
his time.” 

“But those Jews are dogs,” muttered the 
young man. 

The senator looped off a tall iris head 
from out the flaming myriads that blazed 
aleng the trimly kept border beside them. 
“ Bah, they snarl, but bite they cannot,” he 
said with a cruel lifting of the upper lip. 
“T, who lived amongst them, know it well. 
When a sedition-monger appears strike him 
down! For the rest, ’tis but pleasing the 
Rabbis. By Pollux, how fine !” 

They had reached a portion of the walk 
spanned by a skilfully-contrived arch of 
yellow-berried ivy whose long tendrils were 
permitted to fall in graceful masses 
athwart the way. Pushing these aside, a 
veritable paradise was revealed,. hitherto 
masked by the curving laurel hedge on one 
side and on the other by groups of fantas- 
tically clipped bay trees stretching away 
across the clean-mown sward extending 
from the terrace steps. The little enclo- 
sure was literally deluged with roses that 
clambered and climbed on trellis and balus- 
trade, or bloomed in parti-coloured clusters 
from cunning grafts or spread in huge globe 
from slender stems, row beyond row, in 
pink and white and red and many another 
allied shade, entangling the mazed glance 
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before the perfume made one sigh, so sweet 
it was. At the further end, a marble bal.- 
cony reflected its polished length in the 
glowing pavement laid down between the 
great parterres, and through rifts in banks 
of Rhodian roses, arched and festooned 
above, was a glimpse of the time-worn 
monuments fringing the Appian Way— 
Soracte over all. 

“Well, my father, what thinkest thou of 
our new shrine for the rosy god?” asked 
a gentle voice, and Marcia held up an arm- 
ful of the leafy curtain, so that her other 
guests might enter too. 

“By Bacchus himself, I would not have 
believed it of thee,” cried the senator 
frankly. “Had Alexis a hand in the pro- 
ject ?” 

“Nay—her own design, from first to 
last.” answered the husband. “ ‘The group 
was brought only yesterday from Ostia, 
where it had been delayed by the unloading 
of a cargo of dust for the Emperor's wrest- 
lers. Alexismay be in Rome now—he said 
in his epistle he followed.” 

“ And 3o he hath,” said a young man in 
splendid Pretorian trappings. “I met 
him by the Capitol to-day. He bade me 
bear thy lady greeting.” 

“Pshaw, Sertorius, why didst thou not 
tell us so before ?” exclaimed the host. “I 
should have sent a message to the Baths.” 

“T clean forgot,” replied the other. “On 
coming to camp I and a maniple were or- 
dered to arm and march to the new build- 
ings on the Pincian where there has been 
looting. Fancy sending us to hunt poor 
wretches grubbing for platters and half- 
charred maple tables amid the wreckage ! 
How sweet this place smells! "Tis enough 
to take the pitchy smoke from one’s nos- 
trils. But what have we here?” he con- 
tinued, pointing to a glorious bower, 
purple on sides and arch with vine clusters 
and approached by steps whereon great 
gilded urns of Grecian pattern had been 
placed, the rose trees they bore on support- 
ing wires serving to screen a_ curtain 
bevond. 


“The gol,” whispered Marcia. “ But 
we shall let it wait, as now we hope Alexis 
may come and unveil it himself. Mean- 


time, the mimes must while away an hour.” 
“By Venus, and her girdle too, fair 

lady, the: were an easy task with no other 

aid than the beauty thou hast created here.” 


said another man, whose rich, semi-military 
dress and erect carriage marked him soldier 
of the first legion in the Empire. “It is 
as if the place had bloomed at thy smile !” 

Marcia turned to him with one which 
might have justified the hyperbole. “ Ah, 
Manlius, take those flatteries elsewhere,” 
she cried, lifting a hand in remonstrance, 
and the Pretorian kissed the gem it bore. 

“ Sempronius, is this thy paternal care ?” 
exclaimed the senator. “I gave yonder 
daughter of mine to thee, a maid of maids, 
and behold, she hath already learned the 
trick of wives! She'll need watching, I'll 
warrant thee !” 

The young man laughed from his place 
between two Roman girls. “Had I the 
eyes of Argus,” he replied, “ I should train 
them to watching her perfections alone. The 
hour that bids a husband play the spy is 
herald of his loss.” 

“Of his loss! A comfortable doctrine, 
truly,” rejoined the old man, “and by 
Plutus. most popular in Rome !” 

“Nay, father,” replied Marcia. “Hast 
thou never heard of tthe nurse being wooed 
for the maid?” And she darted a glance 
towards a girl whose white beauty struck a 
distinct note amid the warmer tones around 
The latter coloured slightly, and Manlius 
at once began to praise again the ingenuity 
of the little garden. 

If the flowery enclosure was beautiful in 
itself a moment before. it now boasted the 
added charm of life and movement, the 
grace of kindly voices blending and cross- 
ing in one harmo.tious web of sound. The 
centre was clear, but at each corner of the 
shrouded bower twin fountains twinkled 
gaily, gold fish darting and flickering in 
the pellucid waters, perpetually broken 
into myriad ripples under the glittering 
rain cast up from the nostrils of quaint dol- 
phins. blunt-nosed and docile, that bore 
baby cupids in mimic state. 

Around these the guests lingered, or, 
leaning on the balcony, watched the plav 
of light and shade over the Alban hilis in 
the soft breeze that swept on to toss aloft 
the haughty blazon upon the Janiculum. 
They were not numerous, two officers, a 
quaestor, Julia Maesa, a gay young widow, 
who had crossed from her neighbouring 
villa by the Ardean Way, a few ladies 
from the Palatine, a queenly dame of 
Sabine extraction, and Hilaria, the girl to 
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whom Marcia had just called momentary 
attention. They were undeniably beauti- 
ful, those Roman women, their loveliness, 
enhanced by details of dreas which, lixe 
their coiffures, reflected each fantasy of 
fashion—from the cunning simplicity of 
Julia’s stola to the careful negligence of the 
knot confining the Sabine’s tresses. And, 
as they sauntered to and fro, their jewelled 
sandals prattled pleasantly on the mosaics. 

Now, amid the roses seats were fiound, 
and with much laughter occupied. Then 
at a signal two hideously ugly African 
dwarfs leaped noiselessly into the midst, as 
if they had sprung to life at the clapping 
of Marcia’s rosy palms, and commenced, to 
the music of unseen players, a grotesque 
dance accompanied by contortions and a 
play of feature so irresistibly droll that the 
audience applauded heartily, and the old 

man beat his staff upon the marble. _ Pre- 
sently they were joined by girls leading an 
ivy-garlanded panther, shambling with ap- 
parent good nature beside its keepers, and 
the little group danced in pretty pantomime 
the life of the vine, singing, too, in alter- 
nate verse the praises of the honest god, 
which made the company laugh ito the echo, 
yet never passed the lim't of becoming 
mirth. Swiftly they disappeared, and a 
burst of applause rewarded their efforts. 
As if in reply, two girls, one white with 
the dazzling skin of Britain, the other 
black, yet more beautiful, returned, accom- 
panied by a youth clad in knightly dress, 
but haggard of eye. Last came the 
panther, its grinning visage met amorphosed 
by a dexterous appli cation of parint into the 
semblance of a human face. 

One of the girls, dark as the Nubian 
might, and r. bed in flaming scarlet. flung 
herself upon the rich pavement, holding 
aloft a broad-rimmed hoop she carried. On 
it one of the attendants placed a goblet of 
wine full to the brim. Once more began a 
dance around that motionless figure, so 
tense that it might have been carved from 
the marb!e, the shapely arm steadily lifting 
the goblet-crowned ring against the tender 
blue of the evening sky. To and fro, in 
and out among the roses the panther, 
slouching low, followed the other girl's flit- 
ting fiorm, yet ever foiled by the man, who 
invariably interposed just as he had touched 
her flying skirts. until, suddenly, the beast 
turned with a fierce growl and struck him 
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down. So unexpected, so ruth!essiy realis- 
tic was the act that an involuntary shiver 
passed round, a tremour which gave way to 
a deep hiss of surprise and of comprehen- 
sion when the brute, circling gracefully for- 
ward, leaped through the uplifted heop, to 
alight upon the bosom of the woman 
beyond, who now stood with outstretched 
arms. And as that hideous form slipped 
from her to the pavement she bent the knee 
before it, and the beast, sitting upon its 
haunches, raised its parti-coloured visage, 
and all saw that the face cunningly painted 
upon it was the fiace of the Emperor. 

There followed a long-drawn breath, a 
quick seeking and shifting of eyes ; the un- 
seen musicians struck up a tune once 
honoured by Nero’s incomparable voice ; the 
girl holding the hoop slipped it from under 
the cup, which she caught by a lightning 
sleight of hand, and, rising, drank to the 
Fortune of Women ! 

The Preorians laughed sharply, and 
tossed the performers a generous largess, 
whilst the British maid, coming forward, 
sang a pretty song in honour of Rome's 
newest Empress—the lady Staitilia Messa- 
lina. But a sense of embarrassment re- 
mained, and the laughter which greeted one 
of Julia’s sallies had still a harsh ring in it, 
when Hilaria, springing to her feet, 
charged Sertorious with ‘having stolen an 
anklet, appealing at the same time to the 
ladies for its recovery. The diversion was 
instantly seized. a gay league formed, and 
in a moment a mimic battle was being 
waged across the tesselated space where the 
dancers had gambo!led and the panther had 
leaped on its prey. The girls were vic- 
torious, and drove the soldiers back amid 
showers of roses from the plenty around, 
Hilaria, Julia and the Sabine pushing Ser- 
torius down upon one of the marble seats 
with lithe young arms not untrained in the 
arts of the arena. while the others were as 
closely beset ur.iil the old senator, dropping 
his staff with a cry of “ Ad triarios ventum 
est !” restored the battle. Nevertheless, it 
would have gone hard with them if Ser- 
torius had not inserted a finger between 
Hilaria’s sandal and the fleet foot it bore, 
so that she leaped away, clutching at her 
gold-fringed stola and the other ladies 
drew back swearing merry oaths in dainty 
scorn of so unfair an opponent. 

Sertorius, who had at first denied the 
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theft, now produced the anxlet, and, clasp- 
ing it upon a wrist, assumed the airs of a 
dictator. Hilaria addressed herself to 
Marcia, who, girdled by her husband's arm, 
had been a laughing spectator of the con- 
flict, and demande a restoration of tne 
trinket on the excellent though hardly fea- 
sible plea of equity, Sertorius defending 
his position by quoting the convincing cir- 
cumstance of possession, and appealing to 
the uniform custom of the Roman Empire, 
its Senate and People, on like occasions. 
Hilaria’s proposal that the baittle should be 
recommenced where it had broken off was 
met by reference to the decision regarding 
the Caudine Forks, though he graciously 
admitted with a wry glance at the dint 
made by the Sabines knee upon his toy 
lorica that the alternative offered him was 
more pleasant. The other ladies now 
added their voices, and a stirring debate 
took place around Marcia’s chair, Hilaria 
eloquently pleading the cause of the anklet 
with a pretty exaggeration of fiorensic 
methods, a beautiful figure against the 
roses, bearing. too, some suggestion of the 
vanished majesty of Rome in eye and 
port; the ovher dames, flushed from the 
recent strife, grouped beside her, laughing 
Amazons, watching beneath their hard 
Roman smiles for a chance to snatch vic- 
tory from their wary opponent. 

“No!” cried Sertorius. “We will 
have nought with arbitration. | Whoever 
heard of a conqueror thus yielding his 
prize! But, since ye seek as suppliants 
what ye have failed to otherwise take, I 
shall sell this spolia opima. Come, 
gentlemen, what will ve bid for this pretty 
trinket, well-fashioned, light and grace- 
ful. the work of I know not what Greek 
craftsman—but his name is honoured 
in the Tabernae Argentarie I swear. 
Gilded? Nay—gold, and of the best— 
beaten from the crown of an Eastern king ! 
Is it not, lady? And by the gods, fur- 
nished with three sparkling rubies Tridates 
himself would barter his magic to pos- 
sess |” 

“Listen to him,” laughed Hilaria. 
“Would he not mare a perfect crier? Get 
thee a stand, Sertorius, with all haste. 
Tis thus one may hear the auctioneers in 
the Sacred Way wheedle the housewives 
into buying a brace of battered penates 
worn by the firgers of generations. or a 


threadbare palla.” And she shook her 
spirited head, its locks dressed upward, 
tier upon tier, into the semblance of little 
bells. 

“Stay, sir,” called Julia. “I have here 
a comb, a poor thing and, as thou seest, of 
a fashion antiqve enough for Evander'’s 
wife, yet if thou dost only gild it by thy 
persuasive tongue and swearest ‘twill cure 
the headache, there’s not a girl in the 
Saburra but will risk her last denarius to 
get it—and give thee something over into 
the bargain! Wilt take the commission ?” 

The hit told, Sercorius being known in 
the Suburra. 

“Oh, ye gods, a Pretorian turned auc- 
tioneer!” cried the Sabine suddenly. 
“Take care, Julia, he may sell Rome over 
our heads some day !” 

The soldier's brown, laughing face lit 
up. as if im the reflection of naked swords, 
but he still he!d the toy aloft on one fin- 
ger, crying, “Nay, to business, gentle 
ladies—what’s the bid ?” 

“These.” cried Hilaria, displaying a 
handful of roses. 

“Lovely they are, lady,” rejoined the 
Pretorian, bowing towards Hilaria, “but 
this sale is sub hastd, not sub rosé— 
such currency may hold in Arcadia ; here, 
in Rome, we seex something harder to the 
touch.” 

“More's the pity!” sighed Manlius. 

“Nay, for then would our gardeners be 
our masters—and what would we do in 
December ?” retorted Juvia. 

“Buy a rose farm in Paestum,” answered 
Sertorius. “But come, people and 
Senate of Rome, is there no higher bid? 
Will no one venture a sestertius for this 
dainty thing ?” 

“A thousand !” cried Manlius, and he 
laughed somewhat sheepishly as the ladies 
tilttered. 

“Two thousand,” replied Hilaria, with 
sudden dignity. “Tis more than ‘tis 
worth.” 

“Three thousand !” answered the Pre- 
torian flushing, and the play flickered on 
the edge of reality as Hilaria bid higher 
and a cunning glint stole into the eyes 
of the gaudy soldier who held the trophy. 
Marcia knit her level brows. Then 
Hilaria bid a kiss, Manlivs threw up his 
arm. 

“A kiss!” cried the hostess coming for- 
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ward. “That ends all. 
nothing to say. 
this lady’s kiss ?” 

“ Alas, I have no wealth to outweigh it,” 
replied the soldier. And the laugh went 
round again. 

“By the gods, thou art young!” mut- 
tered Julia. 

Sertorius, reading aright the smile of 


If thou hast 
At what dost thou value 


his hostess, knelt with as good a grace 
as he could assume, and replaced the 
trinket. 


“Now, kiss, an’ thou wilt!” said the 
girl demurely, advancing a haughty instep. 
Sertorius looked up. “I said a kiss,” 
continued the damsel, arranging the stola’s 
fringed glory. “I said not where.” 

Sertorius bent his brows, and put a 
finger to his lip. The laughter rang and 
thrilled until it reached the ears of a man 
coming leisurely through the nympiieum 
towards the terrace, and he hastened his 
step, smiling. “Aha, my Venus Veotrix.” 
he muttered, “ I would know thy un-Roman 
laugh amid a thousand !” 

“Hast thou forgotten the catagories?” 
continued Hilaria. “ Why didst thou not 
bargain—thou that art so keen-witted? 
Ah, the Greeks had taught thee better.” 

“Plague take the Greeks and their 
philosophy !” cried the soldier rising. “ Bid 
them kiss thy feet, lady, as they have 
kissed ours, but thus we Romans Kiss in 
Rome!” And he leaped forward lightly, 
but, swift as lightning flash, she had caught 
his wrists and stood there holding him off. 
wild-cat grace in ther pose, wild-hawk 
humour in her sparkling eyes. 

Sertorius laughed shortly, the palestra 
trick appealed to him, and, stepping back, 


he bowed. Hilaria laughed, too, with a 
softened intonation, and, extending a 


polished arm, she said frankly, “ Pax, ch 
proud Roman, women do not love men who 
only kiss their feet, and yet they love not 
those who thus refuse 
mind, a most pitiful 
Kissing is not for thee! 
Listen—these thy arts: 





it shows a narrow 
want of variety. 
Nay, be content. 


Let others bid the mimic steed leap from 
the breathing brass, 

Or win man’s god-like visage from the 
marble’s rugged mass, 

In listening courts more honied tongues the 

client’s cause may grace, 
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And wiser minds for rising stars a pathway 
sure shall trace. 

But, Roman, O remember what arts are all 
thine own— 

To rule a subject world from the world’s 
golden throne— 

To bid peace lie o'er all the earth at thy 
supreme behest, 

To spare the humbled foeman, and crush 
the haughtiest crest !” 


The noble words, winged by the fugitive 
grace of her lovely presence and silvery 
voice swelled gallantly on the scented air, 
so that even the most careless in that gar- 
den of roses smiled, half in derision of, 
half in sympathy with, them. 

“Only some sixty years ago,” murmured 
the old man. “Gods, how ye mock us !” 

“ Euge, euge !” cried a clear young voice. 
and all turned simultaneously to greet a 
man who now came forward beneath the 
arching ivy. 

“ Alexis !” exclaimed the host, “ happily 
arrived! We thought thou wouldst 
never have come. Hast thou been watch- 
ing for Cybele by the stream of Almo, or 
was it some Egeria detained thee ?” 

The other laughed, and glanced lightly in 
the direction of Hilaria as he bent over Mar- 
cia’s hand. “My Egeria 
secluded grot,” he said. 


disdains the 
“The Velabrum 
knows her better than the groves of Aricia 
whose beggars have long since chased Cy- 
bele away. Although,” he went on, after 
a slight pause, “if ‘her sacred bark 
grounded in the Tiber shallows I know at 
least one girdle would tow her to the 
berth.” 

“One!” cried Julia. “By all the gods 
of Egypt, thou art an incurable optimist ! 
Where shall we lodge her—the House of 
the Vestals is mot yet rebuilt, they say? 
But wilt thou not particularise, kind sir, 
thou who knowest so much of the ladies’ 
girdles ?” 

“Fie, wouldst thou have him go from 
the particular to the general ?” laughed the 
Sabine girl, her hands behind her shapely 
head. “’Tis a most knavish declension. 
Ask him to generalise—dost thou not know 
that the dame of the moment is always a 
Claudia to Alexis; her girdle fits all our 
waists ?” 

“ Aye, but if ye think it a trifle too strait, 
he is quite ready to change it for the cestus 
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of Venus, and swear by the judgment of 
Paris it fits to a hair !” exclaimed Sertorius. 
“ Oh, they know thee, Alexis.” 

“ How go affairs in Greece?” asked the 
old senator when the sculptor had greeted 
the company. 

“ Admirably,” he replied, seating him- 
self. “The art and practice of music bids 
fair to reach so great a pitch of perfection 
that Orpheus may break his lute, or go 
play to the fishes.” 

Everyone laughed. “ But it rarely hap- 
pens that a nation hath so excellent a 
teacher,” continued the old mam “ We in 
Rome could spare ‘him a little longer.” 

“ Aye, he is most painstaking,” assented 
Alexis. “He says the Greeks are the 2st 
judges of music in the world. Oh, they 
voted him crowns enough to top the mauso- 
leum of Augustus! At Olympia all were 
bidden to the theatre when he plaved, so 
that they might at least once hear with un- 
stopped ears the music of the spheres. Yea, 
tenderly pressed by whip and lictor. Many 
came, many did not, for a mysterious ep!- 
demic smote the town, and there was 
mourning within the gates.” 

The officers laughed, their bronze faces 
glistening in the reflections from their 
gilded trappings. 

“The disease is not unknown in Rome,” 
observed Julia dryly. “It is caused and 
cured by the same means. There is no 
danger of a relapse.” 

“Permit me a different opinion,” re 
joined the sculptor humbly. “This 
malady appears to have been indigenous, 
and, moreover, occasioned such resurrec- 
tions as the Christians would not scorn, for 
all those seized by it, and thus carried out 
through the city gates were discovered at 
their country villas that same evening in a 
state of joyous health—though to be sure,” 
he added in a lower tone, “some at least 
after supper were found again dead— 
drunk.” 

The ladies laughed, Julia clapping her 
hands. “Excellent.” she cried; “the 
god who sent that plague must have been 
Esculapius himself. Would I had known 
it when by the Temp!e of Faunus to-day ; 
he should have had a cock to out-crow the 
Socratic rooster !” 

“ An offering to Juno would be more ap- 
propriate,” laughed the Greek ; “ since, I 
am told, Lucina was invoked in due form 


at the performance, even while the Singe: 
was in the middle of a note. ‘Twas a 
pretty spectacle—but Aristophanes is 
dead.” 

“ How goes the Prometheus thou art to 
finish for the Golden House?” asked Sem- 
pronius, as the married ladies exchanged 
glances. 

“Slowly,” replied the sculptor. “But 
this very evening I saw upon the Janiculum 
the face I seek for the god—a man looking 
down over the city.” 

“ A Greek, of course,” cried Hilaria ; “a 
Roman Prometheus is unthinkab!e.” 

“Neither Greek nor Roman, lady,” 
answered Alexis; “the type was Syrian. 
Oh, some of you must have met him—'tis a 
face to mark. And the eyes, deep as the 
midnight sky, searching as the sunlight.” 

“ Never met I such a one,” said Hilaria ; 
“all eyes stare alike in Rome. But why 
did you not bid him come and be immor- 
talized ?” 

“So I would,” rejoined the sculptor 
simply ; “but there was that about him 
would awe a world in arms. And when I 
did turn to speak. and give my name, he 
had disappeared. I mever saw so wonder- 
ful a face—-yet as I passed him methought 
he wept.” 

“Mayhap with laughter at the comedy 
of Rome?” said Julia. 

“Perhaps he was a Christian!” cried 
Hilaria suddenly. 

“Then it could not have been with laugh- 
ter,” rejoined Sertorius, “ for a more hang- 
dog set never disgraced good sunlight. A 
cursed gang of plagiarists, who stole their 
religion from the Jews and then would 
thrust them forth from ‘their paltry Ely- 
sium.” 

“Ye gods, a Christian Elysium !” mut- 
tered the Sabine. 

“Yet, we protect the Jews, and light the 
streets with the Christians,” laughed Man- 
lius. 

“Aye, but the Jews are a nation—the 
Christians a sect,” replied the senator. “I 
myself saw that same Christus of Nazareth 
called King of the Jews. who was their 
founder. Thy talk, Alexis, reminds me 
of him ; even such a man as thou describest 
was he. When last I met him ’twas in the 
Pretorium. whence tiey were leading him 
forth to die without the walls. I was then 
serving with our Eastern legions, and full 








of soldier fancies, but I would not have 
thought it shame to have struck the man 
dead there and then, and set his tortured 
spirit free, and so cheat the howling 
rabble. Man! I say, he was no longer 
man—he was a moving agony! But he 
gave me one look which read my design 
and held my hand, as I stood to let the 
crowd go by, being on my way toa tiring 
w-man of the lady Herodias, for truly, the 
Governor's wife was but sorry company 
that day. ‘Tis a strange tangle,” he con- 
tinu2d, his hand in his beard. “ Divine 
Messenger, yet silent when questioned on 
it—Son of God, yet crucified by a herd of 
snarling priests. Still, Messiah or mad- 
man, I care not which, by Hercules, he 
shou!d have had justice! I would never 
have truckled to those yelping curs as did 
Pilatus ; I thought it shame to Rome. By 
the gods he was afraid of them! ‘Thou 
art no friend of Cesar.’ Aye, those were 
the words from themtohim! Yet, though 
he saw nought amiss, he had Christus ior- 
tured and shown them to win their pity. 
Pity! ‘His blood be upon us and our 
children !’ was their cry. So Pilate let him 
go ; he was one and friendless ; they. many 
and powerful. Sempronius, when thou 
goest hence, and when a poor man stands 
arraizned before thee by such, recollect 
Christus of Nazareth, and hold the balance 
even. Pah, a cup of wine to take the taste 
from my mouth !” 

“There are many followers of his in 
Rome to-day,” said Marcia, as an attendant 
came forward with a gob'et. “One Paul 
of Tarsus preacheth in the Via Lata and 
maketh many disciples, they say, even 
amongst those of the Palace.” 

“Paul of Tarsus!” cried Alexis. “TI 
heard him preach in Athens; that harsh 
voice of his makes my blood cold! And 
then h's doctrine—Stoicism run mad !” 

“Aye, and besides, the shock-headed 


one they call Simon Peter.” replied Ser- 
torius. “Hast ‘heard how the suit of 


Valerius Flaccus goes with his daughter, 
the dainty Petronilla ?” 

“Oh, the latest report is that she hath 
promised to listen to him in three days’ 
time.” answered the questor, looking up 
from a game of cottabos. 

“Three days! An eternity!” laughed 
the Pretorian. “ His mares wil! welcome 
the respite. They say he cailv drives her zo 
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the Mamertine, where she visits her father. 
She'll make a Christian of him.” 

“Hardly,” cried Julia. “I met him 
to-day at the Baths; he was quite sane and 
cheerful.” 

“The pleasure of anticipation,’ ex- 
claimed Sertorius ; “ the greatest on earth.” 

“Fie, Sertorius, thou art too young for 
such wisdom,” smiled Marcia ; “ and, more, 
it holds not always. In proof thereof, we 
beg thee, Alexis, to unveil thy statue. For, 
‘tis but fitting that the hand which called 
such beauty from the marble should first 
present it to our eyes.” 

The sculptor bowed, and looked around. 
“By Bacchus, I cou'd not wish a more fit- 
ting shrine,” he said; “but where—ah, I 
see the pedestal. Well placed !” 

And, preceded by Marcia, he crossed the 
polished length of rose-strewn marble to 
the steps whence the servants were busily 
removing the jars from before the curtain 
which he drew aside, an unseen hand cut- 
ting the supporting cord, so that it fell 
away at a touch. 

There, standing on high in Parian stone, 
was Semele bearing the infant Bacchus, 
who lifted his little hands beneath the em- 
bowering vines and laughed in an ecstasy 
of merriment that was the dominant of the 
more sober gaiety on the face of the mother. 
It was intensely human, yet marxed with 
that aloofness which dowers the Venus of 
Melos. Looking upon both one might be 
pardoned for forgetting that slaves toiled 
anywhere under the biting lash, that home- 
less destitution or comfortless old age ever 
encumbered the goodly earth, or blotted the 
glory of the day, so pure, so fresh, so un- 
trammelled was its joy—the reflex of some 
happier mood than mortal minds may 
know ; a vision from the sportive gods who 
dwell beyond the reach of tears. 

The semi-circle fringing the radiant 
thing grew silent, the blood mounting to 
Marcia’s olive cheek ; then Hilaria laughed 
softly in spontaneous answer to the eternal 
mirth above, the laughter of a woman 
who keeps the theart of a child. “Oh, thou 
little darling.” she cried with uplifted ivory 
arms ; “the gods send me such as thou !” 

The other women echoed her laugh, 
partly because of this, partly because of 
the compelling joy in these two faces. The 

nen also laughed at Hilaria’s sudden blush, 
and clapped their hands gaily, while blithe 
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pipe-playing from behind the roses filled 
the place with the melody of a Bacchic song 
which the guests struck up, the ladies join- 
ing boldly in the praise of the god of the 
purp!e vine with its god-like boon to mortal 
men—oblivion a little time. 

The sinking sun struck slanting upon the 
marble group white where the faces caught 
the light, pearly grey below, from warm 
reflections around, as it rose against the 
‘elvety green of ilex and bay, backed by the 
sunny Alban hills, sapphire shadows in 
their gentle folds. 

Now, cups of wine were handed round, 
and the health of Alexis and his hostess 
drunk amid acclamation, and shouts in 
honour of Bacchus, ever young and free 
from dusxy care, rang through the per- 
fumed garden until it seemed as if the 
noble face of Semele smiled in answer to 
the praises of her son. 

“ Bacchus, get me a legion, and I’ll fore- 
swear the service of other deities!” cried 
Sertorius. 

“ And me a husband with a short breath 
and a long purse !” laughed Julia Maesa. 

“ And me the desire of my heart !” oried 
Manlius. 

“Tdem in me!” said Alexis. 

“ How they are both on the same word !” 
whispered Marcia, and Hilaria’s facc grew 
Tosy. 

“And the Christians a jollier god!” 
praved the Questor. 

“ And Rome a new Cesar !” shouted the 
Sabine girl, with wine-red cheeks. 

“Come, Hilaria, what hast thou to beg 
for thyself or thy friends?” asked Marcia 
of the silent girl. 

“ For Manlius. something better than the 
desire of his heart,” replied Hilaria. mis- 
chievously, “and for Alexis, that his Pro- 
metheus may equal this. And for myself.” 
she continued with downcast eyes, “I beg 
as spouse the great stranger to whom 
Alex the ready was afraid to speak.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this, and in 
reply she bowed profoundly to the young 
men. Manlius looked away towards the 
olive grove. “Can this be he?” cried the 
soldier, pointing to a dark figure descend- 
ing the slope with ungainly haste. The 
guests, as if by one accord, turned to the 
balcony, and watched that approaching 
form as it came rapidly over some broken 
ground, actually portion of the villa domain, 


while heading for the tall pines marking 
the junction of the Appian and Ardean 
Ways, a hasting shadow in the growing 
twilight veiled by the smoke from many 
thousand hearth stones, though in the dis- 
tance the encircling hills were still golden, 
green, and blue. The group watched him 
advance, the travellers movements beget- 
ting interest, his face, too, being covered 
almost completely by the lappet of his 
toga. Apparently, he did not see them, or 
the glorious marble above the roses, but 
hurried on, althoug his path should take 
him just under the balcony where the grave 
of Marcia’s little dog, Hero, was bright 
with autumn flowers. 

“How he hurries,” muttered the senator; 
“some escaping slave, I warrant. Ho, 
there !” 

The challenge served only to hasten the 
steps of the fugitive, and he held on his 
way. 

“ The surly knave !” cried Marcia. “He 
will trample the flowers about my poor 
Hero’s grave. Halt!” 

But the man, just now beneath the bal- 
cony, broke into a run. Hilaria, leaping 
to a vine festoon, detached a bunch of 
grapes, which she poised and hurled after 
the retreating figure with all the might of 
her young arm, so truly that it burst in 
purple juice about the cowled head. “ Sta 
viator,” she laughed, “ heroem calcas !” 

The hurrying man paused, and lifting 
the drenched lappet mechanically looked 
back. The people on the terrace gave vent 
to a contemptuous roar of merriment. “ By 
Bacchus, the rogue’s face is furrowed like 
a field in March !” cried Sertorius. “ Hast 
thou nought to do but weep?” 

The other did not answer, but looked 
back upon them all, a questioning glance 
in his great pathetic eyes. Hilaria 
parted her lips, as if to speak, yet sud- 
denly paused with uplifted hand. The 
fugitive slowly turned his head. The 
guests, following the motion, saw, too, a 
white-robed form, luminous in the gather- 
ing twilight, advance quickly towards the 
man below, who fell upon his knees. The 
face of Him who came was now visible to 
the watchers, illuminated as if by some in- 
terior light, and not one of them forgot its 
majesty through all the years of life. 

“The Man of the Janiculum!” cried 
Alexis. 
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“Christus of Nazareth, who they said 
Tose again,” whispered the senator. “ But 
that’s a fable—the Man is dead—dead in 
Galilee !” 

The kneeling fugitive lifted suppliant 
hands, and with the tremblng accents of 
great joy cried—“Lord! where goest 
Thou?” There was a pause, and then a 
voice, musical as mortal accents never were, 
replied amid a sudden stillness which was 
afterwards remembered—“ To Rome, to be 
again crucified.” 

At the words the other rose and turned 
back, companioned by that wond’rous 
shape, so that they passed across the lawn 
sloping away from the balcony. Hilaria’s 
silver tones broke almost harshly upon the 
silence. “ Marcia—Alexis!” she cried, 
“do you not see His feet are bleeding ! He 
hath come a thorny way. Stay, Sir. You 
are hurt! Water, there! Marcia, stay 
Him! Sempronius. look! Great gods! 
His hands, too! Oh, shame, Sempronius. to 
let one thus pass by !” 

Alexis caught her round the waist. “ Let 
them go.” he whispered; “ it is not wise. 
Jove! There are Immortals, after all !” 

But she wrenched herself from his grasp, 
and, running forward amid the roses, called 
once more, “Stay, Sir. and rest!” The 
retreating figure did not seem to hear, and 
presently they were ascending the olive- 
clad slope. With a little gasp Hilaria 


slipped over the balcony marble, down upon 
the young turf, and ran on swiftly in the 
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wake of that luminous form, vain voices 
calling behind. On she flew, ker white 
robe ivory amid the dark foliage, and 
darker tree trunks, as she followed the path 
they had taken. In a moment she was on 
the acclivity where the olives ceased, and 
almost within touch of the Man with the 
bleeding feet. She was about to speak, 
when swiftly He turned and looked upon 
her, His face pale, His form ghost-like 
against the grey shadow that was Rome. 

What the look told her she told no human 
ear, but so insupportable was its yearning 
sweetness and regret, so unutterable its 
majestic sorrow, that she threw up her arms 
and fell upon her knees ere it faded from 
her into the primrose and starry silver of 
the evening sky. Yet as she sank she saw 
the walls of golden Rome indenting the 
horizon fade, too, and far away beyond 
them, towards the Imperial Gardens, on the 
Vaticanus, a strange globe-like mass rise 
sublime above the City, and on its apex a 
glittering thing that was a cross caught the 
last rays of the lingering day. Then sight 
and other sense together left her, and she 
lay fainting in ignorant tears. 

Thus, Manlius, who alone had dared to 
follow, found her, on her side, one lovely 
arm uplifted as if to shield her eyes from 
too great brightness, the other pressed 
against her heaving heart. And thus, too, 
he saw her some months later, at the foot 
of the Gemonian Stairs, a witness to her 
faith in Him who died for men in Galilee. 
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A SCHOOL 
FOR BRIDES-ELECT 


6 


OW to make a man happy ” is the 
motto of one of the most remark- 
able organizations in the United States, a 
school for brides, established by an Ameri- 
can, Miss Edith Hendrickson, of Logan, 
Pennsylvania, and attended by well-known 
Philadelphia and Germantown girls, whose 
chief desire is to keep the lover a lover be- 
yond the honeymoon. 

Maids whose wedding days are fixed and 
young matrons of not more than six months’ 
standing, twenty-three all told, meet every 
week at Miss Hendrickson’s beautiful 
home, in Logan, Pennsylvania. Here 
every Tuesday evening and from 10 a.m. to 
9 p-m. on Saturdays these serious students 
of man’s happiness come and go. learning 
how to cook and to serve a full-course 
dinner, how to brew a favourite punch, and 
how to turn out successful concoctions from 
the chafing dish. They realise the soothing 
influence of a _ well-cooked. nicely-served 
meal over the temper of the sterner sex. 

They learn to market, to select the choic- 
est cut and not to order a whole lamb for 
two. They are taught to distinguish ripe 
fruit from green, fresh vegetables from 
those of last week’s stock. They learn the 
market prices of meats, vegetables, eggs. 
and groceries. No extravagant bills to try 
man’s patience and strain his pocketbook in 
these families. 

They learn how to furnish the home, 
from the ordering of the furniture to the 
arranging of the rooms. Their instructors. 
women drawn from the ranks of happy 
wives, declare that a properly appointed 
house, with easy chairs in the warmest 
spots in winter and the coolest in summer, 
placed where the light falls at the right 
angle for reading, are essential to man’s 
happiness. 

They solve the servant problem in the 
school for brides, and they do it in a prac- 
tical manner. When the wedding day is 





still three months off at the very least, the 


girl selects a maid and brings her to the 
school for a thorough course of training, 
while the mistress herself, previous to the 
advent of the maid is taught how to give 
orders to the cook and other servants, or 
how to plan each day’s work as the case 
may be. They have learned, through the 
experience of their instructors, that many 
marital jars are caused by poorly-trained 
servants. 

Then there is still another thing which 
these prospective brides learn to do, and 
that is to make their husband’s shirts, not 
the full-dress cut but the negligee. They 
learn to make a perfect fit. and they also 
learn how to select the proper materials. 
Careful matrons in charge of these classes 
have learned that four shirts of the best 
material, home-made, equal in cost one 
ready-made shirt. This school is not con- 
fined to girls who are to become the wives 
of millionaires. 

The school is now being put in readiness 
for the autumn term, when, after a summer 
at seaside and mountains with plenty of 
moonlight, it is expected it will open with 
crowded classrooms. 

Most of the present class of twenty-three 
will have put their lessons to the test be- 
fore Miss Hendrickson calls the October 
session, but a few there are who will not be 
married until December or early in January 
of next year; these will form the nucleus 
of the coming class. 

The accompanying photographs were 
taken at one of the last meetings of the 
school, and a great many of the dishes 
which the young ladies concocted were pre- 
pared without any assistance whatever. 
When attempting the bread hike mother 
makes and father eats with such keen re- 
lish, however, they appeal to the one ex- 
perienced member of the school, the head 
chef, who has graduated from the school 
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TRAINING A SERVANT IN THE PRESENCE OF THE CLASS 


of trials, failures. and final successes, and 
has at last received a diploma from the 
husband who brings a friend home to lunch, 
sure that the meal will be a credit to his 
household. 

Many and laughable—to the outsider ; it 
is serious business to the students—are the 
mistakes which these “hopefuls” fail 
ito ; but where is there a now famous cook 
who did not, early in her career, sugar the 
potatoes, salt the strawberries, fail to put in 
the baking powder which was to make the 
angel cake “ light as feathers” or slip up 
in some important points ? 

The girls are supposed to eat at least a 
portion of what they prepare, and the 
luncheons which they serve are marvels of 
cuisine art. The first course may consist of 
cranberry tarts, then follow “ waffles which 
must be eaten hot” and cannot wait for 
the soup, which consequently comes third 
instead of first. Lucky, indeed, are the 
maidens if some successful cook turns out 
an eatable batch of bread to counteract the 
effect of so much sweet. Cake is sand- 
wiched between all sorts of dishes and oc- 


casionally the entire repast is topped off by 
a cup of tea or coffee, for the cooks learn 
to brew as well as to bake, grill, fry, ete. 

The initiation of a new member to this 
interesting school is an amusing ceremony. 
Her first guilty look when she enters the 
class-room never fails to raise a laugh. 
“Sh—it isn’t out, yet.” she generally warns, 
when the girls crowd round her with ques- 
tions an" an active interest in the third 
finger of her left hand, whereon usually 
sparkles a solitaire. It is a rule that no 
member must be coaxed to reveal the name 
of the man for whose sake she has joined 
the school, but there are always a ‘stir and 
some lively guessing when a new member 
appears. 

The newcomer must promise to learn 
“his” favourite dishes and to work at them 
right diligently until she has each per- 
fected. Occasionally the girls have an 
open night, and then the big brothers, 
“cousins,” fathers, and friends are invited 
to pass j1dgment upon the dishes set forth. 

So fa~, it would seem that these young 
housekeepers and prospective home-makers 
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spend all their time caterir.g to the appetite. 
Not sv. Classes are formed in sewing, 
house-furnishing and room-arranging, and 
entertaining. ; 

In the sewing class the young ladies cut, 
baste, sew, and turn out practical masculine 
attire, such as the shirts already mentioned. 

Each young lady must. before she can 
receive her diploma and degree of M. H., 
“Model Helpmate,” be capable of making 
at ieast two kinds of shirts, negligee, and 
“boiled.” Some ambitious spirtts 
even attempt the full dress. 

Just what becomes of the shirts of all 
sizes and cuts is a mystery; certain it is 
that very few of them are met on the street. 
Not that the work isn’t all it should be, but 
the young seamstresses are so vague as to 
sizes that there are, doubtless. many misfits. 
From the fine work 
more homely occupation of darning and 
patching, sewing on buttons, and attending 
to repairs in general. Lucky indeed is the 
bachelor who counts a frend or two at this 
school—he finds very few reasons why he 
should turn Benedict, surely not to keep 


very 


the girls go to the 
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his socks nicely mended and loose buttons 
in_ place. 

The room-arranging and _ decorating 
classes are most interesting. Here, the in- 
dividuality of the members jis revealed to a 
pronounced degree. The practical gir), 
the one whose motto is “a place for every- 
thing anJ everything in its place,” sweeps 
out all unnecessary “ jimcracks” when it 
comes to her turn to arrange a room, and 
the chairs are most apt to be placed in 
methodical The pillows are not 
“heaped” up, but put carefully just so, 
upon divans or lounges. Each drapery 
must hang in prim folds. Very neat and 
trim room appears when Milady 
Method has completed her task of arrang- 
ing. 


rows. 


the 


Each girl acts as critic. and the house- 
keeper of the evening carefully notes all 
suggestions and acts upon those she thinks 
“he following class night Milady 
Luxury has her turn. Chaos reigns for a 
few moments while she whisxs the chairs 
from their trim places against the wall, 
drags out tables, plants, etc., shakes 


best. 
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draperies, thumps pillow and hustles things 
around in general. 

A touch here, a pull there, and presto ! 
as though by magic the orderly room where 
method reigned supreme is turned into a 
bower of comfort and ease. These are the 
two extremes, and it is the instructor's pur- 
pose to unite the two and evolve a house- 
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which the instructor looks over at the close 
of the lesson and suggests where economy 
could have been practised. 

The lessons on house furnishing are done 
on paper. The girls are given a certain 
amount of money on a slip of paper with 
which to furnish a home, and are then pro- 
vided with price lists from the various fur- 
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keeper who will not sacrifice artistic ar- 
rangement for neatness, or vice versa, but 
combine the two. 

Some there are who du not understand 
the art of blending colour. To these the 
evenings devoted to the study of decora- 
tions are most helpful. Each girl buys all 
her own draperies as well as her cooking 
materials; that is, the price of each article 
is marked on the furnishings of the classes, 
and in using the same she run3 up a bill 


nishing stores. Carefully each article is 
selected and the cost marked down until 
one room is entirely furnished, and so the 
lesson proceeds until the entire house is 
furnished. 

When the course iin cooking, dressmak- 
ing, and house furnishing is completed and 
the servant is trained, there come instruc- 
tions in the art of being a successful 
hostess to husband and to a large gather- 
Ing. 
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LEARNING THE ART OF MARKETING TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


All this takes time, and as long engage- 
ments ate not encouraged in this school for 
brides, the engaged girls are urged to join 
as soon as the important question has been 
settled. 

Each class is opened with a talk by Miss 
Hendrickson, the girls making comprehen- 
sive notes the while. Early in the session 
they started their notebooks with fourteen 
headings, and each heading is filled out ani 
elaborated during the term. 

The course of talks is as follows :— 


RULES ON HOW TO MAKE A MAN 
HAPPY. 


1. Feed him substantially. 

2. Keep the home bright and comfort- 
able. 

3. Practise repose. 

4. Train your servants well. 


No. 28 July, 1905. 


5. Be always ready for the unexpected 
friend. 

6. Spend money prudently. 

7. Be cheerful. 

8. Be interested in his business and in 
his pleasure. 

9. Keep little household worries to your- 
self. 

10. Be as careful in your attire and as 
anxious to please as before marriage. 

11. Encourage your husband to spend at 
least one night a week at the club or else- 
where with the boys. 

12. Encourage him to bring his friends 
home, and have at least one “man’s room” 
where he can entertain them with perfect 
freedom. 

13. Divide your time between baby and 
husband. 

14. Take pains to be an entertaining, 
cheerful, interested companion. 
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T was the usual low log-cabin with a 

chimney in one corner of«the roof, 
and a frame-window so small at the side 
that when light was wanted-in any abund- 
ance in the interior of the dwelling it was 
generally. encouraged to come in by the 
door, which, like all easy going appliances 
in the negro quarters, was quite capable of 
performing several functions at once with 
equal ease and adaptability. In front lay 
a small sun-baked yard, arid and hot—the 
family forcing-pit cf so many little dusky 
babies that not a growth other than human 
had ever found room to thrive upon it. 

Inside the warm shadows sat Aunt 
Dinah, a stout comely figure in a tight 
waist, and a_ bright-checked headkerch’ef. 
The bright colour was in direct opposition 
to her face, which: wore the rare melan- 
choly of a darx skin, as she tended her old 
fusband ’Lijah, as he lay fast fading into 
the universal Darkness upon his bed in the 
corner. He was a little frail old negro, 
who had never been of much account even 
in his own coloured world, except as an 
attendant on his buxom wife, and yardful 
of children, with whom he had regularly 
taken punishment and reward, praise or 
blame, just as Dinah had chosen to admin- 
ister it without respect cf persons. His 
hair was nearly white, but “Lijah could 
not have told you his age, even approxi- 
mately. It was one of the many things he 
had long “cisremembered.” In the old. 
old patriarchal days of the Colony, when 
the age of your negro, the age of your 
horse, were equally part of the assets of the 
estate. it might have been recorded for 
him ; but in these days of emancipation a 
negro is expected to keep his own score on 
this and many other points which he would 
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much rather someone else remembered for 
him. *Lijah’s memory had long ceased to be 
equal to any arithmetical burdens, and he 
even “ disremembered ” how many children 
he had, so that Dinah, with Froebel 
instincts, had tied ten coloured strips of rag 
at intervals along the foot-rail of the low 
bed to remind him of his fast-waning 
parentage. There were other issues in the 
way of grandchildren, but Dinah did not 
tax the poor brain beyond the immediate 
family circle. “ He sho gwine fergit them 
uns long ‘go,” she said helplessly. Her 
memory was good enough for both sides of 
the family, and that fs saying a good deal 
—considering the family; and ’Lijah’s 
lapse of memory is not to be wondered at, 
since “ race suicide ” is no part of the negro 
economy, and the addition and multiplica- 
tion tables but a hardly acquired part of 
their education. Now the unknown span 
of ’Lijah’s happy days, part idleness and 
part work, and all content, were nearly 
run, and his head lay back forlornly on the 
pillow, with a piteous look of a coloured 
face when illness or disease overtakes it, 
making strange hues in the dusky skin, and 
strange lines and furrows in the erstwhile 
cheerful, pleasant cheeks. 

Dinah sat limply by his side, letting her 
overstrained emotions run out in a rhythmic 
rocking of her whole body. She was the 
darkest negress on the estate, but her 
ambition rose above her colour. She had 
been an “indoor negro,” and had lived 
much up at “the House,” in her younger 
days. “Old Miss” and “ young Miss” had 
been dazzling blondes—“nachsul angels.” 
Dinah called them; and Dinah, in her 
secret heart, had worshipped that fair 
whiteness and purity of tone with a pas- 
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sionate dev tion and a wistful pang of per- 
sonal longing. When “ young Missy” went 
visiting round on the other plantations, 
Dinah would demand upon her return a 
full and minute description of all “the 
’spectable cullud folk” that were employed 
on those estates, and after family details 
had been thoroughly gone into Dinah 
would pause, and singling out one or other 
of these “cullud folk” by name, as a test 
case, would look straight at her young mis- 
tress with a challenge in her eye, and 
ask :— 

“Be she lighter-cullud dan yo old 
Dinah, honey?” And “ Missy,” in her 
rocking-chair out on the wide Virginia ver- 
andah, knowing from long experience the 
answer expected of her, would say with a 
show of great conviction :— 

“No! No! Dinah, she couldn't hold a 
candle to you—she was as dark as night !” 

Thereupon Dinah, with a sudden acces- 
sion of cheerfulness, would bridle up and 
say :— 

“Yo’s so be-flattering, Missy !” and the 
gratified smile on her sable countenance 
helped those rival shades to become darker, 
and prevented “ Missy ” from ever meeting 
a lighter coloured darky than Dinah in all 
her travels. 

Dinah appraised her race by a shade- 
card of her own; and the uninitiated 
would be surprised at the many gradations 
that card held:—Black, heavy-black, 
light-black. moderate-black, yaller, light- 
yaller, middlin’-yaller, pale, light, cindery ; 
no ordinary eye could follow the multi- 
plicity of shades that Dinah’s sensitive eye 
detected, tone within tone, upon a coloured 
face. No painter had so many “ values’ 
upon his palette as Dinah had ; and she did 
not spare any of her race the full and 
humbling know ledge of their colour-status. 

“T doan say yo’ isn’t a good worker, Lu- 
cindy, but yo’s dark ‘nuff ter turn dey clean 
clo’es black wid lookin’ at dem,” she would 
say to her adjutant in the lcundry, shining 
from every pore of her own ebony skin. 
And Lucindy, a ee shadow of dark 
humanity, would say 

“Sho’ den, yo’ be light- cullud ‘nuff ter 
turn dey clo’es back agin outen soap.” For 
the whole population had been trained to 
consider Dinah a light-coloured negress. If 
you swear often enough that black is white 
and white black, you will end by getting 
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someone to believe you, and Dinah, as a 
free human agent, had arbitrarily decided 
that her complexion should be considered 
“light” ; and the plantation knew well that 
it would be little worth any negro’s while to 
dispute the point. 

All through her married life she had car- 
ried the colour question with her. When- 
ever a child had been coming to her, she 
had prayed the same fervent prayer, with 
the same fervent intensity— 

“Oh! Lawd, I gwine acks yo’ ter make 
it der lightest cullud darky yo eber made 
dis side ob Creation. I doan acks yo’ ter 
make it white like de white folk’s chilluns’, 
‘case I doan want ter tax yo’ powers, ner 
raise der envy ob de oder cabins; an’ I 
not gwin ter pick an’ choose, "case yo sho’ 
know best fer de cullud folk an’ de white 
folk ; but stritch a pint fo’ Dinah, Lawd, 
an’ make it yaller-complected. Usen yo’ 
lightest brush, and doan be too parseverin’ 
wid dat ugly dark colour.” But the Crea- 
tor of little darky babies did “ parsever,” 
without altering His methods by one shade, 
and such a denial of her hopes would have 
disheartened any one but Dinah. Each 
little piccaninny came into the world 
darker and glossier than the one before it, 
and with none of the desired “lightness ” 
except in the eyeballs and nails. Yet over 
and over again Dinah expected a miracle 
to be worked in her favour, and old Aunt 
Moriah, who came in at such times, would 
shake her head and say: “Sho, honey, yo’ 
gotten der fever an’ yo’ light in yo head, 
talkin’ dat-a-way. White ain’t no suitable 
cullur fer niggers, and ’Lijah dar doan 
hab no use for sech po’ trash,” and she 
would make a certain sure charm to dispel 
such unwholesome fancies, and tie it round 
her patient’s dusky neck. 

In spite of his weakly body and shamb- 
ling gait, Dinah had chosen ’Lijah for her 
husband, as being the lightest-coloured of 
all her admirers, and now, as she sat by 
his bedside, the colour-question was still 
uppermost in her mind. She had just told 
him that he would soon be a nigger no 
longer :—“’case der gwine be no colour 
up in Heben, ’Lijah; and yo’ gwine be as 
white as yo’ haar all ober up dar.” But 
’Lijah had evinced a terrible lack of en- 
thusiasm,—his tired brain fought shy of 
these new heavenly innovations. The- 
familiar was 


what he craved—Dinah’s 
cc-2. 
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dark face bending over him, and Dinah’s 
dark hands to comfort him; and he had 
asked with sudden alarm, “ How yo’ gwine 
know yo’ ole man den, Dinah?” And 
Dinah had wept at the question with all the 
abandon of her dramatic southern nature, 
vividly picturing herself embracing a 
whitened, shining ’Lijah, transformed at 
last into the secret ideal of her imagina- 
tion. She did not press him to share her 
rapture. It would come soon enough— 
“case it am de gospel trufe,” she said to 
herself, and the certainty gave her patience. 
Just now her mind had settled down to re- 
view the intermediate stages that must in- 
tervene before that great consummation 
should be reached. An idea had been 
gaining ground in her mind for days. It 
had been hatching in the slow, tedious pro- 
cesses of disease, and now full-fledged she 
had given it out to the reluctant “Lijah. “I 
not gwine to bury vo’ like dem low-down, 
no’-count niggers; I gwine to get you a 
white monyment, same as de white folks 
hab, an’ eberyt’ink proper.” And ’Lijah 
had been as conservatively uneasy at this 
prospect as at the other, and had feebly 
disclaimed all wish for so unusual a dis- 
tinction. His thoughts had carried him up 
to the little coloured burying-ground on the 
hill, where he would lie, perhaps, with old 
Mammy at his elbow and Black Pompey 
at his feet, and the dark earth over him; 
and he blinked and shuffled as though the 
very thought of the staring whiteness 
above him was too much for his tired old 
eyes. 

But the idea, once started, grew in 
Dinah’s breast. It assuaged her grief in 
a wonderful way; and as it increased on 
her side with voluble strides, so it in- 
creased in visible terrors to the old man. 
“T doan want no white monyment, Dinah,” 
lhe pleaded piteously ; “ A ’spectable nigger 
doan hab no use for sech white trash a-top 
0 him.” Dinah was not to be turned from 
her purpose by such poor scruples. Her 
pride grew. She spoke of it to the other 
cabins and calculated how much of her sav- 
ings it would require. It blinded her to 
"Lijah’s critical state, and she moved about 
his sick-room quite cheerfully. “ Yo’ gwine 
ter hab de best white monyment I can gib 
yo,” she said soothingly, “an’ I gwine ter 
*spar no ’spence. I ’low it gwine to be jest 
as c’rect as de white folks hab ; an’ dis bery 
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day I gwine down der ribber ter Caleb to 
acks ’bounten de stone.” 

After his wife had set off on her antici- 
patory errand, “Lijah lay and shivered 
helplessly. Cold sweats broke out upon 
him at the thought of it ; but he had never 
disputed his wife’s authority: he had 
obeyed her all his life, “same as de chil- 
luns.” Despair seized upon him, as he 
saw himself in the negroes’ burial-lot, 
among familiar companions, but singled 
out from them all by that awful white 
burden. A terrifying thought took posses- 
sion of his scared senses. “When dey 
Angels come fo’ de darkies on de ‘Rection 
Mornin’ dey neber gwine look fer no nigger 
under dat dar white stone, ‘case dey neber 
gwine ’spicion ole ’Lijah’s a-lying down 
dar”; and he saw himself still sleeping 
the sleep of Death, his rest unbroken, while 
all the rest of the plantation rose gloriously 
into the free air with harps, and crowns, 
and wings, himself left out, the Heaven 
of his homely imagination complete with- 
out him ; and no one to say: “Wah am ole 
’Lijah?” then. The dying man worked 
himself up into a frenzy of despair, as he 
saw the white irpediment barring him 
from the skies. The hunted feeling of a 
sick animal came over him—the longing to 
steal away and die alone and in secret, 
where no one might find him and subject 
him to the stigma of “the white mony- 
ment.” The sands of life were nearly run, 
but Time stood still for ’Lijah’s last action. 
His pulse rose higher and higher, and 
delirium ran in hs veins as the old negro, 
with a supreme effort, staggered to his feet 
in his long, trailing bed-clothes, and with 
momentary strength fled out of the little 
cabin that had sheltered him all his life. 
On, on he flew, pursued by a vision of that 
white horror, stumbling and swaying 
across the valley, and along the little path- 
way up into the concealment of the woods, 
until the sudden flame flickered out, and he 
faltered and fell with one last gasp, face 
forward, this good dark cheek at rest for 
ever upon the good dark earth. 

The sunset was on ’Lijah’s side, without 
so much as a shred of white anywhere to 
hurt the feelings of any coloured child, as 
it flamed and burned and glowed in a 
triumph of colour. It turned the quiet 
woods into a chapelle ardente, and lighted 
up the level reaches of the long river wind- 
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ing under the low Virginian hills, where 
the rainbow hung like spun glass, and the 
thunder played with the forked lightning 
in the quick changes of the passionate 
southern weather. Colour everywhere, 
above and below, in bars of amber and 
orange and rose ; and in such a chariot of 
fire was ’Lijah’s spirit freed. 

Consternation and dismay reigned in the 
Quarter when ‘Lijah’s absence was dis- 
covered, and Dinah, fresh from her tran- 
sactions with Caleb, came home to the 
empty cabin to find those transactions ren- 
dered null and void by the total absence of 
a living or a dead "Lijah. With a sudden 
reversal of all her hopes, she saw ’Lijah 
fallen into the river, and no grave or 
funeral or “ white monyment” possible, 
and herself in the unprecedented and 
awful position of a widow mourning, with 
no grave to mourn Over. 

Search-parties were quickly formed, and 
the whole plantation ranged far and wide 
all night to find the wanderer. They found 
him at last in a sweet wild nook of Nature, 
where no axe had been laid to the root of 
any tree, and they bore him with troubled 
dark faces back to his own cabin, where 
even Dinah forgot for a moment the pomp 
and ceremony of Death to take back to her 
arms the little old man’s lifeless body—the 
shrivelled brown husk of what had once 
been lover, husband, and life-long com- 
panion. 

But with the restoration of ’Lijah’s body 
came the restoration of Dinah’s hopes. The 
aspirations that had been so nearly cheated 
of their fulfilment came back with renewed 
force ; and the awed plantation saw for the 
first time in coloured history a white stone 
set upon a negro’s grave. It created a 
wide stir in uneasy dusky circles, and 
’Lijah came into a sympathetic prominence 
which had never been his in his life-time. 

So little does the child of Afric trace 
a logical sequence in the events of his daily 
life that Dinah had rever connected 
’Lijah’s flight with her own openly ex- 
pressed purpose of “the white monyment.” 
She had put it all down to “de fever,” an 
all-sufficient explanation that amply covers 
the vagaries of the sick in the negro mind ; 
and, therefore, the subsequent behaviour 
of ’Lijah under “the white monyment,” 
and the trouble that arose therefrom, was 
inexplicable to her, and quite unforseen. 
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Needfess to say, the whole Quarter was 
on ’Lijah’s side, partly from superstition 
and partly as a protest against Dinah’s 
overweening pride. When she went 
“visitin’ de daid,” she openly disdained 
other humble resting-places, and plainly 
treated the whole burial-plot as a mere 
background and set-off to her own gleam- 
ing “ white monyment.” 

In her “first mo'nin’” no one ventured 
to say anything to the widow, but when the 
period of “second mo’nin’” had begun, 
coloured etiquette could stand the strain no 
longer, and stray remarks came quickly 
round to Dinah’s ears. Her boast that she 
had “ gotten ’Lijah a grave same’s de white 
folk hab,” that had passed up till now 
with no other comment but the dismal roll- 
ing of black eyes and heads, now met with 
more outspoken dissent, and ’Lijah himself 
might have been speaking through the 
mouth of his dusky compatriots, so naively 
did they sum up his own feelings on the 
subject. 

“Sho den, dat gwine be no comfort, ner 
sot’sfaction ter "Lijah,” they said to the 
oft-repeated boast, “case dey in’sperienced 
Angels doan gwine ter be up ter yo’ tricks, 
Dinah. When dey comes fier ter clar out 
dz graves at de Jedgment Day, dey gwine 
take dat white monyment fer jest a play- 
ornament dat doan mean nothin’ ’tall. Dey 
gwine argy dat dar’s no sorter pusson ber- 
ried dar whateber, ‘case no white pusson’s 
gwine git berried in our cimitry, an’ no 
’spectable coloured folks gwine ter git ber- 
ried under a white monyment ; an’ dey’ll 
leave out po’ ole ’Lijah, an’ he'll git no 
’Rection ’tall.” 

Then Dinah, forgetting her “ mo’nin’,’ 
would break out : “Does yo’ blasphemigous 
niggers tink de Lawd gwine ter ‘low my 
"Lijah ter stay in his grave when all yo’ 
wuthless black niggers ‘is a-risin’ in de air? 
De Lawd hab de longest mem’ry dat was 
eber made, an’ He doan gwine dis’remem- 
ber my ’Lijah jest for a pack o’ no-counts 
like yo". De Lawd seed me a-putting dat 
monvment top ob ’Lijah, an’ does yo’ tink 
he gwine ter ferget what’s jest under his 
nose? Seems ter me, yo’ takes de Lawd 
fer a po’ no-count pusson same’s yo’-uns, 
an’ yo’ gwine larn yo’ mistake bimeby.” 

Then came sinister rumours that *Lijah 
“walked.” No dark head would be seen 

near the burying-ground after dark; and 
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uneasy black eyes and heads rolled at the 
mention of it. 

“ He doan git no rest,” they told Dinah, 
“what wid de weight, an’ de whiteness, an’ 
de pecularness—a free nigger like "Lijah 
ain't ‘customed ter be kep’ down by a 
stone; it sho’ hurts his feelin’s.” 

Dinah looked out across the tobacco- 
fields, and wished ’Lijah would have a 
more “ resignated” mind. She resorted to 
ali the palliatives she knew of for an un- 
quiet spirit ; and the convenient white arms 
of the monumental cross became the ready 
repository of a miscellaneous collection of 
charms and symbols, all calculated to in- 
duce mortuary repose. Dinah had been 
prepared for “de envy ob de oder cabins,” 
but she was chagrined to find how little 
the distinction of the “ white monyment” 
impressed them. 

“Sho, Dinah, dat dar grave doan mo’n 
none—looks like it am a weddin’ grave, 
not a funeral grave ; white bain’t no colour 
fer mo’nin’,” even the politest women 
of her circle would say. And, then, 
the outwardly bold but inwardly harassed 
widow would turn her steps to the burying- 
ground, and the arms of the cross would 
be hung with bits of black rag, and crape, 
and ribbon, such as Dinah could collect or 
borrow from former bereavements in the 
Quarter to lessen the bright, ungrieving 
aspect of the white emotionless stone. At 
last, so weakened did Dinah become by the 
wear and tear of public opinion, that the 
day came when she was even thankful to 
find that “the white monyment” cast > 
black shadow ! 

At first, when adverse reports of ’Lijah’s 
behaviour reached her, she had been obdu- 
rate. 

“T ’low yo’ kin go on jest as yo’ likes, 
"Lijah; I doan gwine ter waste all de 
trouble, an’ time, an’ money I laid out on 
yo’; an’ yo’ gotten ter lie down, an’ bear 
it Christianbly. We all dun got our trials 
ter bear, an’ life am a far sight mo’ trial- 
some dan death, any-way,” she would say, 
trying to keep up a philosophic composure. 
It surprised and perplexed her—this pas- 
sive resistance on the part of the meek, de- 
parted ’Lijah. who had never in life op- 
posed her lightest wish, and had always 
deferred to her single opinion. Now from 
the safe vantage-ground of another world, 
where no persuasions, threats, or influence 
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could reach him, he had seized this posthu- 
mous advantage to oppose his “mo’nin’ 
widder,”’ and “to ’spute” her wishes. It 
was “ discredible” of ’Lijah. 

“Oh ! Lawd, fix ‘Lijah up so as he’ll stay 
quiet, an’ walk none. Tell him it’s jest 
bedtime for dey ole chilluns, an’ he’s sho’ 
gotten ter rest,” was Dinah’s constant 
prayer on behalf of her refractory old hus- 
band. But ’Lijah proved more and more 
“obstinatious,” and so many and grievous 
were the inuendoes that reached his widow, 
that after awhile it began to prey heavily 
on Dinah’s spirits. She had had him 
buried “ p’op'ly ” ; the minister of the local 
“coloured church” had delivered a funeral 
oration, the longest on record; and the 
whole plantation had helped at the final 
ceremony—yet the oppressed ’Lijah could 
not rest. 

Dinah kept up a great appearance of in- 
difference, and treated. all remarks with 
outward disdain, but after flinging scorn 
and defiance right and left at the Quarter, 
she would wend her way to the burying- 
ground, and wrestle secretly with the pro- 
blem of “the white monyment ” on her 
knees. 

“ Lawd, Lawd, yo’ sho’ know dat I doan 
gwine ter ’rect dis monyment outen pride. 
Doan believe none ob dem, Lawd. I ’rect 
it fer my ole man ’Lijah; an’ jest as de 
eder ’Lijah got histed up ter Heben in a 
char‘ot ob fire, so I tinks my ’Lijah gwine 
git to Heben quicker dan oder folks ef I 
give him a sorter lift-up wid dat dar white 
monyment. I jest ‘lowed iit gwine be a 
short cut fer dis "Lijah, ’case he wur de 
slowest nigger yo’ eber made, an’ he doan 
have no sorter chance ter git dat long way 
‘thouten he can git some sech ’vantage ter 
pull him t’ro’ de clouds.” 

After this, Dinah tried humouring the 
dead. She sought the corner of an old 
drawer where her few treasures were 
stored—such flotsam and jetsam of her 
long married life as the ravages of time 
and the borrowing of friends had left to her 
and produced a piece of her wedding veil 
and an old bunch of “ superficial ” orange 
blossom. These were hung with due cere- 
mony on the already overcrowded tomb, to 
take off any strangeness there might be, 
and reconcile "Lijah to his position. Under 
such highly-prized decorations ’Lijah 
might surely rest, and feel at home; but 
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peace was not to be obtained even at this 
price, and all appeals to ’Lijah’s better 
feelings were in vain. Groans were heard, 
and lamentations, such as no emotional 
dark mind could contemplate with com- 
posure; and the rumours of them spread, 
and disturbed the nightly rest of other 
plantations. The glory of “the white 
monyment ” began to fade even in Dinah’s 
eyes, since "Lijah’s inexplicable behaviour 
had made it so harrowing a failure. She 
almost wished she had buried him in obli- 
vion, in the anonymous rest of the other 
graves. 

“ He neber had no sorter pride,” was all 
Dinah could say in extenuation of his wil- 
ful rejection of the unique distinction she 
had obtained for him at the cost of all 
her savings. Yet in the night-watches she 
would cheerfully have given double this 
sum, if she had possessed it, to get “’Lijah’s 
sperrit laid” ;—for "Lijah haunted her. 
She could not look out into the yard with- 
out seeing a retrospecive line of little 
dark heads along the fence like a row of 
blackbirds, and ’Lijah among them, the 
lightest-hearted of the lot ; or venture un- 
der the maple that spread its thick 
fingered leaves over the roof, without see- 
ing "Lijah soothing an ailing child or de 
vising some new scheme of enjoyment for 
a healthy one in its shade. When she 
woke in the night, it was again to see 
’Lijah pacing the floor with a teething 
child in trouble on his shoulder. After 
setting an example of connubial felicity to 
the Quarter for forty years, it was hard 
upon Dinah that she should be “harnted” 
like the most careless and faithless of 
wives, and Dinah felt the disgrace. It 
was not as tho’ she had taken her “mo’nin’” 
lightly, like Keziah, who had not so much 
as tacked a black bow on her frock when 
Sambo died, whereas Dinah had cast every- 
thing into the dye-pot without reserve ; 
nor as tho’ she had been faithless to his 
memory, like Cassandry, who, “ smiling at 
grief,” had taken another husband in the 
incredibly short space of two months; 
tho’ Dinah herself had had more than one 
“legible” offer already, on the strength of 
her cooking. "Lijah had had the best of 
treatment in his grave, and Dinah’s decor- 
ous behaviour had been a model to the 
slacker widows of the community. Yet, 
what comfort was there in the knowledge 
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of her own immaculate widowhood, if 
’Lijah ignored his post-mortuary blessings, 
and haunted her just as if she had been 
one of those low-class failures she so de- 
spised in the matrimonial market ? Dinah’s 
groans became quite as awe-inspiring as 
‘Lijah’s subterranean grief ; and never had 
a couple, over the chasm of the grave, so 
accordantly mingled their tears before. 

It was when the old disused wooden 
cradle in the corner started mysteriously 
rocking of its own accord, impelled a3 she 
well knew by the invisible black foot of 
the best father on the estate in his time, 
that Dinah finally gave way. Her suscep- 
tible nature could stand the strain of these 
mute appeals no longer, and in tears and 
pain her idol was relinquished. 

When Dinah accepted the inevitable, so 
hard a task for all poor mortals of what- 
ever colour, she accepted it in no half- 
hearted fashion. With the easy re-adjust- 
ment and lavish acceptance of her quick- 
moving race, she flung all her ardour into 
the task of renunciation, wreathing it round 
with flowers of eloquence, and picturesque 
flights of self-condemnation. 

“Tt am my ‘settin’ sin,” she promptly ac- 
knowledged ; “an’ de Debil come temptin’ 
po’ Dinah wid his ole paint-box, an’ sorter 
disinfected me, ’case white am sech a lubly 
colour. He doan tempt old Dinah wid his 
common yallers an’ reds, but he knowed dat 
de white gwine fetch dis chile quick sho’.” 

And then since action runs hard on 
resolution, in simple minds, the repentant 
Dinah took steps to pacify ’Lijah that very 
day. 

The sunset glowed and burned and 
flamed in a triumph of colour, just as it 
had done on the night that ’Lijah had fled 
into the woods, without so much as a shred 
of white anywhere to remind Dinah of her 
besetting sin, when she started forth out of 
her lot, with a little swing-pot in one hand 
and a large white-washing brush in the 
other. If you look in the pot, you will see, 
however, that it contains no whitewash, but 
what Dinah in unregenerate days would 
certainly have called “De Debil’s own 
colour.” She threaded her way ponder- 
ously down by the corn-brakes, where the 
field-hands were at work, and crossing the 
creek by the bridge, climbed slowly up the 
other side to the “coloured” burying- 
ground. 
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The white cross shone like a beacon from 
afar, but Dinah saw it through renuncia- 
tory tears. 

“T’s come, ’Lijah,” she said, “ I’s come.” 

Then she settled herself down to work. 
The brush twirled round in the soft black 
mixture, and then, first one shining arm of 
the Cross, and then the other underwent 
a gloomy transformation. Dinah worked 
her way right down to the base, with soft 
passage to and fro of the pliant brush, un- 
til the “ monyment ” matched her own sable 
cheeks. No one could say the grave did 
not “mo’n prop'ly” now. _ In its present 
profundity of gloom it seemed to mourn 
for the whole burial-yard collectively ; as 
if every tear, and sigh, and heart-ache that 
had even been felt there had concentrated 
itself, and found outward expressions in its 
depth of unimpeachable blackness. It 
suspired with dusky grief, <triking a new 
chord of harmony and peace in this little 
God’s Acre of the coloured race, which 
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even Dinah in the throes of renunciation 
could not but feel. 

“Black folks hab got ter stay black, an’ 
white folks hab got ter stay white, and only 
de Lawd can change dem, I reckon,” was 
the biological law that Dinah’s dark mind 
had finally grasped. 

She finished her task, heated and breath- 
less, but beaming with content. 

“Now, yo’ kin jest gwi ter rest, “Lijah, 
honey, till de ’Rection Day ; an’ den in de 
twinklin’ ob an eye, dat black paint gwine 
ter come off dat dar cross, an’ off ob yo’ an’ 
me. I gwine ter wait der Lawd’s own 
time an’ I gwine be in no rush ’tall ‘bout 
=" 

After the conversion of “the white 
monyment ” into a black one, a second ser- 
vice was held, and a second oration was 
delivered by way of formal recantation. 
Then the plantation went back to its ordi- 
nary routine, and Natsre, justified of her 
coloured children, was at peace. 


LOVE AND SORROW 


By J. DRINKWATER 


UARDING the gates of birth, 
Silent two forms stand alone, 

One of the breath of earth, 

And one of the great unknown ; 
As deep the world is awed 

To the new-born soul they move, 
One of Sorrow the lord, 

And one the lady of Love. 


Moving with silent tread, 

Each a brimming bow] doth hold, 
One that is wrought of lead, 

And one that is beaten gold ; 
The leaden bowl is filled 

With tears from all ancient strife, 
From love’s gold bowl is spilled 

The crystal water of life. 


Man sees them not, nor dreams 

Of their gifts of life and death, 
When first the earth-light beams, 

And he feels the earth-wind’s breath; 
A fairy voice he hears, 

And a spirit charm he feels— 
Till knowledge, born of years, 

The lord of Sorrow reveals. 


And pre-ordained by fate 

Each man drains the leaden bowl, 
And learns of grief and hate, 

Of sin and travail of soul ; 
Weeping and bitter woe, 

Deep-drawn from the under wortd, 
Envy, of peace the foe, 

From the topmost heaven hurled. 


And none can soothe the pain, 

Or the hell-wrought suff’ring calm, 
Or bring sweet bliss again, 

Save Love with her healing balm; 
Patient she waits till man 

Shall feel her presence blest, 
Waits a year or a span, 

Till he seeks her bosom’s rest. 















FIG. I. SILVER GILT RELIQUARY. 


UBLIC museums and private collec- 
tions are filled with treasures of 
Spanish art, and yet on almost every 
day, in recent years, has a new marvel 
been unearthed from its hiding place in 
some once famous cathedral or convent. 
But this is now a thing of the past, 
and the millionaire-collector, the curio 
hunter and the connoisseur must seek 
happier hunting fields ; for an edict has 
lately gone forth from the government 
of King Alfonso XIII. forbidding the 
further sale of these relics of Spain's 
glorious past. 

Comparatively little is left to her, but 
to those who know the history of her 
downfall it is a wonder that so much 
has escaped the sacrilegious vandalism 
of the invader and the indifference or, 
perhaps, the impecuniosity of her sons. 

Sefior Juan F. Riaiio in his history of 
Spanish Art tells us that when the foreign 
invaders plundered the Escorial, they 
broke open the jewelled caskets of rock 
crystal and gold and silver and, throw- 
ing the relics they contained into 
baskets which they gave back to the 
monks, they gathered up the precious 
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Tllustrated from the Collection of the Spanish 
Art Gallery, Conduit Street, London 


stones and other jewels and filled ten 
carts with them. And this is but a 
single instance. Some idea of the fabu- 
lous wealth of Spain, of the treasures of 
Art in her churches and cathedrals in 
the days of her grandeur, can be 
gathered by a glance at the early books 
of travel. We learn from one traveller 
of the XVIth century that the gigantic 
carved sideboards of the noblemen and 
their banqueting tables groaned under 
the weight of massive gold and silver 
plate. If this could be said of the laity, 
we can imagine what the treasures of 
the church must have been in a country 
where rich and poor, monarch and sub- 
ject, artist and artizan gave of their 
best to God. 

The cathedral of Toledo was among 
the most richly endowed, and another 
traveller visiting Spain about this time 
writes of it: “The cathedral is rich in 
treasures and full of numberless eccle- 
siastical ornaments and other objects 
left to the church by different Kings and 
archbishops. There is much cloth of 
gold and many pearls and precious 
stones, and among other things mon- 
strances and tabernacles to hold the 
body of Christ, entirely of gold and 
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FIG. 2. SILVER-GILT MONSTRANCE SET 
WITH JEWELS. 


silver, with jewels on every side, said to 
be worth 30,000 ducats.” 

Not less rich were the cathedrals of 
Santiago, of Oviedo, of Leén and 
Seville, and the church of Granada 
which i- full of the sumptuous gifts of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. This reign, in- 
deed, saw the birth of the Art of Spain 
which reached its apogee in the days of 
Charles V. and continued to flourish 
under his son Philip II., in spite, or 
perhaps because, of Torquemada and 
his ** Auto-da-fés,” for in all Christendom 


then, and in Spain more particularly, 
Art and Religion were one. 

The conquest of Granada was the pav- 
ing stone, as it were, for as Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell tells us “it was not until 
that chivalrous host had sung its solemn 
‘Te Deum’”—till the ‘ Grand Cardinal 
arrayed in vestments embroidered by 
the fair and pious hands of the Queen, 
had said the first Mass within the 
mosque of the Alhambra that Spain 
enjoyed the peace necessary for the 
growth of Art.” And speaking of Isa- 
belia, he continues: ‘‘ She built and en- 
dowed churches, and worked chasubles 
and dalmatics and processional banners 
for the clergy.” Of these chasubles and 
dalmatics with their wealth of gold and 
silver, and jewels, and fairy-like ¢m- 
broidery I shall speak later on, for the 
chisel of the goldsmith must take pre- 
cedence over the needle and the loom. 

And who were these master gold- 
smiths, whose skill and cunning in their 
art we so admire? Very little, indeed, 
is known of them. A few great names 
have come down to us, such as Juan 
d’Arphe, a native of Germany, who 
settled in Leon early in the XVth 
century, and founded a family of cele- 
brated goldsmiths there. The name of 
Fra Juan de Segovie, a Jeronymite 
monk, was also famous in the XVth 
century for his exquisitely delicate work. 
But very few of their productions 
remain, for the good people of the 
middle ages, unlike ourselves, had not 
the culte du passé, and unblushingly 
melted down the most precious handi- 
work to have it remoulded in the latest 
mode of the moment. . However, one of 
the masterpieces of Arphe’s has defied 
the “ whips and scorns of time.” Itisa 
Gothic custodia, with an inner shrine 
of pure gold. “ The whole,” Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell writes, “is a dazzling 
maze of fretwork and pinnacles, flying 
buttresses, pierced parapets, and en- 
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riched niches, amongst which are 
distributed two hundred and sixty 
exquisite statuettes.” 

Of the illustrations reproduced here, 
Figure 2 is a photograph of a mons- 
trance or custodia found in an old 
monastery in Spain. These monstrances 
may be said to represent the art of two 
centuries. The word custodia may sig. 
nify in Spanish either a tabernacle or a 
monstrance, which latter is sometimes 
called a viril, to distinguish it from the 
custodia proper. 

Fig. 2 dates from the XVIth century, 
and is of most elaborate and intricate 
workmanship, the delicate carving and 
variety of design forming 
the setting for a multitude of pre- 
cious stones, of rubies, diamonds, 
emeralds, sapphires, garnets and to- 
pazes. 

The monstrance or custodia in which 
the consecrated host is exposed has 
always been made of the richest 
materials and executed by the ablest 
and most skilful artists from the earliest 
days of the Christian church, when it 
usually took the form of a dove, on 
whose breast the host was exposed. 
These dove-shaped monstrances may 
still be seen, either in the Cluny 
Museum in Paris, or the Museum of 
Amiens. 

The early Christians had mastered 
the art of symbolism in their liturgical 
ornaments and vestments. This is very 
apparent in the form of their reliquaries 
which were not unfrequently fashioned in 
the shape of the relic they contained. 
The head of St. Candide in the church of 
St. Maurice d’Azaune is contained in a 
reliquary in the form of a bust of this 
saint. The same church possesses an 
arm of St. Bernard in a casket, in the 
form of an arm raised in benediction. 
A bone of the foot of St. Alard was 
placed in a reliquary shaped .ike a foot, 
which may be seen at the Cluny 
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FIG. 3. GOTHIC SILVER CENSER. 


Museum. The number of re ics once 
to be found in the Escorial, and other 
churches and monasteries in Spain, is 
almost inconceivable, and as each was 
duly enshrined ia a priceless cas‘et, it 
follows that the goldsm‘ths of Spain 
were not longidle. Precious relics were 
brought to Philip II. from every quarter 
of the globe to tax the skill and ingenuity 
of the artists in devising a fitting restirg 
place for them. 

Among the most remarkable of these 
treasures were the tower of gold and 
jasper containing a muscle of St. Law- 
rence, and the small statue of St. 
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Michael, entirely of diamonds, in the 
Cathedral of Valencia. The most com- 
mon form for these reliquaries was a 
little silver gilt shrine, a perfect minia- 
ture of the Gothic architecture of the 
period. 

Fig. 1 of the present collection is a 


FIG. 4. BRASS CRUCIFIX OF THE 
XVIITH CENTURY. 





silver gilt reliquary that might be called 
an offshoot of this style, composed as it 
is of tiers of Gothic spires and arches. 

The silver censer, however (Fig. 3), is 
more like a miniature church in its 
perfect imitation of the great stone piles 
of spires, ogivales, and gargoyles of the 

Middle Ages. 

The cathedral of Seville possesses 
a unique censer in gold, interesting 
from the fact that, according to tradi- 
tion, it was made, together with a gold 
cross belonging to the Cathedral, from 
a nugget of gold presented by Christo- 
pher Columbus on his return from the 
New World. 

An early form of ciborium or coupon, 
as it is called in Spain (another form 
of custodia in the shape of a covered 
chalice) can be seen among the trea- 
sures of the collection at the Spanish 
Art Gallery, in London, belonging to a 
whole set of church plate of the XVth 
century, bearing the arms of the donor, 
the Duque de Frias. 

The British Museum possesses an 
enamelled ciborium which, though be- 
longing to another style and period, 
also bears the arms of the House of 
Frias, and, curiously encugh, was once 
treasured in the same convent in Spain 
irom which came the set above-men- 
tioned. 

The two crosses here reproduced 
must be studied closely for all the 
delicacy of their tracery and carvirg to 
be properly appreciated. 

Fig. 4, a brass crucifix of the XVIIth 
century, Owes its beauty principally to 
the happy effect of the cut nuggets of 
coral studded over the brass back- 
ground. The figure of Christ is beauti- 
fully carved, and is also of coral. 

Fig. 5 is a processional cross in 
bronze of the XVIth century, orna- 
mented with enamelled plates, and the 
figure of Christ in silver. 

Another processional cross of the 
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same century, is entirely of silver. 
The exquisite delicacy and variety of 
its ornament are quite beyond descrip- 
tion. There is a cross in the cathedral 
of Leén almost identical in style and 
form with that in this collection. 
An authority on the art of the gold- 
smiths of Spain considers this work as 
typical of the transition between the 
Gothic and plateresque style which 
heralded the dawn of the XVIth 
century. Our author also tells us that 
the Spanish goldsmiths, who up to that 
time had been inspired by the architec. 
ture of the period, now, on the con- 
trary, influenced it in their turn, for 
the style of the Renaissance was 
called in Spain flateresco, trom the 
word platero, meaning goldsmith. 
The transition was gradual, for 
Arphe, the master goldsmith, re- 
cords that the Gothic style was 
not wholly abandoned. Thus the 
greater part of the works of this 
epoch partake equally of the two 
periods, as witness the cross of 
Ledn and the one in this collection, 
the base of which is unmistakably 
Gothic while the upper portion is 
decidedly Renaissance in char- 
acter. 

We will now leave the goid- 
smiths, and turn our attention to 
the looms of Almeria and Anda- 
lusia, whence came the rich silk 
and cloth of gold to make those 
costly vestments for the church, 
the magnificence ot which was fur- 
ther enhanced by the addition of 
artistic pictorial embroidery. 

There were, of course, in those 
days professional embroiderers as 
well as professional weavers; but 
a very considerable portion of the 
lovely work we see was done by 
the nuns and the Spanish ladies 
who followed the example of their 
good Queen Isabella, and employed 


their abundant leisure in these Penelo- 
pean tasks :— 

‘** And ye lovely ladies 

** With your long finyres 

‘* That ye have silk and sandal 

** To sowe, when tyme is, 

‘* Chasibles for chapeleyns 

‘* Chirches to honour.”’ 

Two chasubles are given here as 
fairly representative specimens of the 
magnificent vestments in the collection 
brought together by the well-known ex- 
pert, Mr. Lione! Harris, of the Spanish 
Art Gallery. 

Fig. 6 is cf the rich red velvet for 
whic: Andalusia was famous. It be- 
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FIG. 5. PROCESSIONAL CROSS IN ERONZE, 
WITH THE FIGURE IN SILVER. 
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longs to the XVIth century. The 
photograph has not reproduced the 
peculiar little tufts of gold thread with 
which it is studded, and which is so 
characteristic of the velvet of that 
period. 


FIG. 6.. XVITH CENTURY EMBROIDERED 


CHASUBLE IN RED VELVET. 


The orphreys of this chasuble are 
formed of embroidered figures of saints 
in Gothic niches. The custom of pic- 
torial embroidery dates from the very 
earliest days of the Christian church, 
and was not restricted to ecclesiastical 
ornament. The fashionable ladies and 


gentlemen of Byzantium wore their 
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clothes pictured all over’ with subjects 
from the New 
ancient 


Testament, causing 
Fathers of the church to 
severely reprove them for wearing the 
gospel on their backs instead of in their 
hearts. 

The chasubles of the first priests ot 
Christendom were not the stiff ungainly 
affairs they became later. They were 
originally seamless circular pieces of 
stuff with a hole for the head, and when 





FIG. 7. 


CHASUBLE RICHLY EMBROIDERED 
IN GOLD. 


worn, fell round the wearer in graceful 
folds. They required considerable mani- 
pulation, however, to enable the priest 
to use his arms, hence their present 
practical, if not highly artistic, form. 
Nevertheless, the chasuble has never 
been cut or seamed, for, according to 
tradition, “ whole and entire must it be 
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FIG. 8. EMP®ROIDERED PANEL WITH LIFE-LIKE FIGURES OF ANIMALS. 


in every part as the emblem of perfect 
Faith.” The penula of the Rcmans was 
the first chasuble which, from being 
worn by the officiating priests in the 
catacombs, became a liturgical gar- 
ment. The green chasuble of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket in the cathedral of 
£ens is of the original graceful form. 

Fig. 7 is another valuable chasuble 
of the XVIth century, richly embroid- 
ered in gold and bearing the donor’s 
arms. 

From the XIIth century, church vest- 
ments, and even lay garments, were pro- 
fusely embroidered with arms and 
heraldic devices. The Syon Cope in 
South Kensington Museum is a lovely 
specimen of heraldic embroidery, not to 
mention the chasuble in the possession 
of the church of Biville in France 
studded with the fleur de lys and the 
three towered castle of Castile, or that 
of the Church of Brienon (Yonne) decor- 
ated with orphreys of samit powdered 
with the fleur de lys and emblazoned 
with the arms of Philippe d’Evreux, 
King of Navarre. 


The arms of England, with those of 
other noble families, are found even now, 
we are told, on vestments. The un- 
fortunate Countess of Salisbury, mother 
of Cardinal Pole, was condemned for 
high treason for no other reason than 
that a church vestment of white silk 
embroidered with the arms of England, 
was found i: her wardrobe. 

Animals, whether woven or embroid- 
ered, are constantly portrayed with life- 
like accuracy on liturgical vestments or 
draperies, sometimes used symbolically, 
at others forming part of the design 
peculiar to the Oriental looms from 
which the best stuffs then came. In 
fact,so famed were these stuffs that the 
Christian weavers of Syria, and even 
Sicily and Spain, in order to sell their 
wares, did not scruple to imitate the 
Oriental designs, even to the mystic 
“ homa,” or tree of life, which was never 
absent from any textile fabrics coming 
from a Persian loom, and was looked 
upon by Europeans as the hall-mark of 
the genuine article. 

We have a fine specimen of Sicilian 
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silk in t e chasuble of Saint Rambert- 
sur-Loire of the XIth century. It is of 
the old graceful ‘orm, and of silk on 
which gold filigree forms compartments 
for two doves and two lions rampant, 
alternaiely facing each other. The 
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chasuble o: St. Sernin of Toulouse be- 
Icngs to an earlier period, and comes 
from an Oriental loom. It is of rich 
samit, on which exquisitely coloured 
peacocks front each other with the 
mystic “homa’’ between them. 

The eagle, the emblem of royalty in 
every land, continually figures on 
Oriental or Christian textiles. The 
double-headed eagle caine to be the 
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hall-mark of the Saracenic loom as the 
“homa”’ did of the Persian. In this 
collection an exceedingly rare speci- 
men of the XVIth century may be Mo- 
resco-Spanish material, as the Saracenic 
looms of Spain were called. However, 
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ALB OF GREAT 
AND BEAUTY. 


as the double-headed eagle and crown 
which form the design belong to the 
Royal arms of Hapsbourg, it is not im- 
probable that this stuff was especially 
manufactured for Charles V., the more 
so, that the pomegranates forming part 
of the design were ever the emblems of 
royalty, from their crests taking the form 
of a crown. This stuff is shot, or 
changeable as they called it in those 
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days; one side is red, 
shot with yellow, and 
the other yellow, shot 
with red. There are in 
this collection in Lon- 
don some 170 yards of 
this rare material which 
probably once adorned 
a royal palace. 

An interesting speci- 
men of the life-like por- 
trayal of animals with 
the needle is seen in 
Fig. 8. It is but one of 
many panels dating from 
the XVIIth century, and 
presents a dazzling floral 
design of pink, green, 
and mauve, gracefully 
twining round cocks, 
birds, butterflies, peli- 
cans, snakes, and other 

| animals. 
Another very rare tex- 
tile in the Spanish Art 
Gallery dates from the 
XVth century. The de- 
sign is formed of ruby 
velvet on a gold ground. 
Though coming from a 
Spanish Convent, like 
most of the treasures in 
the present collection, it 
may nevertheless be of 
| Florentine origin, for the 
design formed of flower- 
ed artichokes was pecu- 
liar to Italy. Andalusia, 
however, was famous for 


her velvets, and the : 
tinea th th FIG. 10. PAKT OF STOLE EMBROIDERED IN GOLD AND 
panish ve vets wit the COLOURS ; XVTH. CENTURY. : 
design raised pile upon 


pile were greatly prized. There is an figure of a saint embroidered in gold and 
example of ve'vet similar to this speci- colours, and dates from the latter part 
men in the South Kensington Museum, of the XVth century. The siole is a 
and having the same peculiarity of the narrow ve:tment worn round the neck 
little loops of gold thread. of the officiating priest, and is sym- 
Fig. 10 is part of a stole showing the bolical of the yoke of Cnrist. It gene- 
No, 28. July, 1906. DD 
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rally matches the other vestments of a 
set, which usually consist of a chasuble, 
a dalmatic, a cope, altar frontal, and 
smaller items. We are told that the 
cathedral of Toledo possesses about 
forty sets of vestments all exquisitely 
embroidered. The stole is usually 
edged with a fringe of gold and precious 
stones, but a very curious custom in the 
early church was that of edging both 
stole and maniple with little bells, pre- 
sumably to call the attention of the 
faithful to the solemn momerts cf the 
Mass, for, as Pope Gregory writes, 
“ The bel's are the voice cf him, who in 
God’s name i; both apt to teach and 
l old to rebuke.” 

A cope dating from the seventeenth 
century is another notable treasure in 
this Gallery. A cope is a very 
ample and majestic vestment used on 
solemn occasions. It was originally 
called fluviale, from its having been 
worn by the priests in the early days of 
the church as a protection, during pro- 
cessions, from the inclemency of the 
weather. 

No picture could adequately render 
the grace of its voluminous folds, the 
bright peculiar green of the rich velvet 
that three centuries have not tarnished ; 
the dazzling maze of design, or the 
beautifully-assorted colours of the em- 
broidered flowers, butterflies, and birds, 
as fresh as if the last stitch had been 
put but yesterday? It comes upon us 
as we handle this lovely old-time handi- 
work, that such efforts and patience 
could only be tke outcome of a very 
perfect and childlike faith. Every stitch 
was a labour of love to those cloistered 
nuns, and the noble dames and maidens 
in their bowers. 

The lace Alb, Fig. 9, with which I 
shall close this paper, is yet another 
example of inconceivable patience and 
skill. It is a heavy white thread lace of 
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avery intricate and close design in 
arabesque. Its great value arises 
principally from the unusual width of 
the flounce, which is unique of its kind. 
An Alb answering to this description 
once belonged to the treasury of the 
cathedral of Grenada, and was stated 
by Mrs. Pailiser, the great authority on 
lace, to have been the gift of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. But unfortunately it was 
proved by Seiior Juan F. Riaiio to be of 
a later date. 
‘ Mrs. Palliser tells us that Cardinai 
Newman informed her that te had 
officiated in this alb which was valued 
at 10,000 crowns. Whether the alb 
reproduced here is the identical one 
under discussion or not, it certainly 
came from Spais, and Sefior Riajio’s 
opinicn on the lace alb of Granada will 
not seem amiss here. ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing” he writes “the opinion of so com- 
petent an authority as Mrs. Palliser, I 
doubt the statement, finding no proof to 
support it, that thread lace of very fine 
or artistic kind was ever made in Spain. 
The lace alb which is mentioned to 
prove this as existing at Granada, and 
said to be a gift of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, is, in reality, Flemish lace of 
the XVIIth century. Thec a uble and 
other splendid ecclesiastical vestments 
embrcidered on crimson velvet were 
certainly the gifts of these monarchs, 
and if Cardinal Newman officiated n 
these vestmen’s, it is probable he may 
have made a mistake, and not separated 
the alb irom the chasu' le, which m y 
indeed be worth 10,000 crowns.” 
Should the alb reproduced here be 
the much-discussed alb of Granada, it 
would have, apart from its exquisite 
work and rare value, an added interest, 
and hecome somewhat of a relic to 
Roman Catholics in England from its 
association with their great and be oved 
Cardinal, 
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SIMPLI PLY 
A TALL OF A BREACH OF PROMISE 
By A. WALLIE 
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APTAIN Simon Simple was the kind 
of man who never quarrelled with 
anyone-—not even with his wife. 

‘* Look you here, lass,” he would say 
to that lady when she seemed disposed 
to raise the temperature in the matri- 
monial thermometer. 


~if it’s pleasin’ to you to rag me a bit, 


“Loo you here 


I'm real 
glad to have you to doit, and ifit’sa 
gratification like to yourself, then we're 
both satisfied in a manner o’ speakin’. 
So there’s no call for you to hold your 
tongue on account o’ me.” 

He leant back in his chair on one 
occasion as he gave forth this dictum, 
and gazed beamingly from over his pipe 
at his helpmeet. Usually she would 
kiss him on his big good-natured face, 
and tell herself mi women did 
not know w el] off, but, 
this time, she Mthe contrary 
she drew herself fur Way from him, 
where she at- 
tempted vainly to thread a needle, so 
great was her agitation. 


then rag away and welcome. 









and nearer the lamp, 


‘“‘Tt’s no use you being so easy about 
it this time, Simon,” she returned, in a 
voice indicative of tears. ‘I never 
liked your bringing the woman to Long- 
port at all, and now you see what's 
come of it.” 

“It might have been worse,” res- 
ponded the captain cheerfully. “She 
might ha’ made trouble ‘twixt me and 


you, my dear, ’steado’ catchin’ young 


Tankard,” 
“It’s no fault of Mrs. Lois Collins 
that she hasn’t made trouble between 
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is,”’ retorted Mrs. Simple, with vicious 
emphasis, ‘‘and whether you would not 
have been to blame if there had been 
trouble I won’t say. I don’t see why 
you 1 ecded to recommend her at all to 
father as a housekeeper.” 

“ Well,” Simon 
‘“‘ seein’ 


answered placably, 
I was taking his housekeeper 
away from him when I married you, I 
don’t think I could have done less. Be- 
sides she was the widow of a shipmate, 
left ill enough off through her husband 
being lost at sea, and, though he wasn’t 
maybe all he might have been, that’s 
nothing against her that I knows on.” 

“There's plenty against her now— 
such flirting and carryings on hasn't been 
seen in Longport since it was a harbour. 
And here now she’s summonsed Peter 
Tankard for breach of promise, and you 
won't lift )our hand to help him though 
he offers you good money to do it, as he 
can well afford to do. If you're refus- 
ing for the sake of that widow, Simon, 
I'll never forgive you—never.” 

Mrs. Simple’s handkerchief appeared 
at this stage, but not even that threat 
affected Simon’s equanimity. 

“There's no call to turn on the tap 
over that notion, my lass,” he replied 
with assurance, “for | wouldn't swop 
your little finger nail for a score o’ Mrs. 
Collinses complete, and rigged out to 
the nines. Besides what the young 
man proposes ain’t no earthly manner 
o’ use at all to him.” 

“He wants you to give him a pas® 
age away from all the bother of the 
trial, and says he'll give you one hun- 
bp-2 
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dred good solid sovereigns to do it,” ex- 
plained the lady, who always had an eye 
to the main chance. 

‘Just so—and if he didn’t show up, 
what would happen but that the jury 
would say he'd nothing to say for him- 
self, and make the damages accordin’. 
It won’t do, Madge, my honey ; folk as 
dig pits, as Scriptur’ says, doesn’t need 
to howl out when they tumbles into 
them, and I'll take no man’s money for 
giving him a lift out when I can’t doit.” 

The captain’s arguments were more 
convincing than his metaphors, and his 
wife, for tactical reasons, deemed it 
wise to fall back on a fresh position. 

“Well, well,” she said, “have your 
own way, and don’t blame me; but I 
told Mr. Tankard you were to be at 
home to-night, and he said he'd look in 
to see you. That’s him now I reckon,” 
she added, as a knock sounded at the 
hall door. 

Mrs. Simple—she had been Miss 
Ribbies, daughter ot the chandler, before 
her marriage—-indulged in the luxury 
of a maid-of-all-work, who presently 
ushered in—not the expected visitor— 
but Mrs. Lois Collins. She was a brisk 
young woman of indubitably good looks, 
and with nothing of the widow about 
her attire, unless an almost infinitesimal 
fragment of crape showing in her some- 
what rakish bonnet was indicative of 
the final fading of her grief. Her black 
eyes flashed defiantly as she greeted 
Mrs. Simple. 

“T wanted just a word alone on busi- 
ness with the captain,” she explained 
suavely, “and as I heard the Carey 
had come in last tide, I thought I'd 
catch him here.” 

“Catch is just the proper word,” 
began the other lady, preparing for 
battle—but her husband interrupted 
hostilities. 

“I’m sure Madge don’t mind my 
givin’ you just ten minutes,” he said 
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placably, addressing the newcomer, but 
with a significant lowering of one eyelid 
towards his wife, and Mrs. Simple—who 
knew she would hear all after if she 
went, and nothing if she stayed—disap- 
peared, with head in air, saying she’d 
see after supper meantime. 

“ Captain Simple,” the visitor began 
appealingly, as soon as the door had 
closed, “ I want you to help me.” 

“TI’d be proud to do that,” he re- 
sponded promptly. 

“] want you,”’ she went on, “to give 
evidence for me in my case against Mr. 
Tankard—you know how ill he has 
treated me?” \ 

“I'd as soon .not,” objected Simon, 
his face falling for the first time, at the 
prospect of an outpouring of the lady’s 
woes. “You see, there’s always two 
sides to a question, in a manner 0’ 
speakin’, and I’m no lawyer. They’re 
paid high for listening to them,” he 
added, with seeming inconsequence. 

“So you would be,” returned Mrs. 
Collins quickly, “if you gave evidence. 
Mr. Buddle, the lawyer—you know he 
is fighting thescaséil e-—said I might 
tell you thatghe’ igty pounds if 
you'd agreesto vand say what 
you know oft ss of my late dear 
husband.” 

She raised a black-edged scrap of 
cambric to her eyes, and Simon watched 
her meditatively. 

“Seems a heap o’ dollars for very 
little,” he commented, “and I know nu 
more nor you do—maybe.” 

“ But you're a sailor, and could testify 
how his ship was missing. Then, of 
course, the fee would have to cover 
your expenses and the cost of putting 
another master in the Carey whilst 









you were attending the court.” 

Simple digested this, his eyes twink- 
ling as he kept them fixed on the face of 
his companion. 

“ What’s Buddle to get out of this?” 
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be asked abruptly, and the widow 
blushed furiously at the question. 

“ Why,” she stammered, taken aback 
by it, “ you're an old friend, and won’t 
turn it over; but, the truth is, that— 
well—that Mr. Buddle would like me to 
become Mrs. Buddle, when this case is 
over.” 

The captain laughed until the tears 
ran down his face. 

“Trust them lawyers for gettin’ 
value,” he exclaimed, through his guf- 
faws. “The likes o’ me is as innocent 
as any babby aside them, but I’m death 
on pleasurin’ folk, when I can, so I'll 
come to the trial. When is it?” 

“The seventh of next month, in Lon- 
don,” answered the visitor, delighted at 
her success, “ That is just ten days from 
now.” 

“Then I'll see Mr. Buddle afore I 
sail,” remarked Simon promptly, “and 
get the money, or writin’ for it, in case 
o accidents. But you're a deep ‘un,” 
he broke out again admiringly; “To 
think the way you're working—”’ 

Mrs. Simple’s entrance interrupted 
the conclusion of the sentence, and the 
widow, accepting her return as an in- 
dication that she should terminate her 
call, took her leave shortly afterwards. 
She had not long gone when there was 
another knock at the door, and Mr. 
Peter Tankard was announced. He 
was a very young man, tall and well 
knit, but with a vacant look in his face, 
which provided a hint as to how he had 
come to yield to the fascinations of Mrs. 
Lois. As the son of a wealthy manu- 
facturer of the neighbourhood, lately 
deceased, he would have been a re- 
markably good match for the old ship- 
chandler’s housekeeper, and he was 
evidently in deadly fear of the ordeal ot 
the coming trial. 

* | think you might let me go away 
with you,” he urged Captain Simple, 
after he had duly saluted the sailor and 
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his spouse. “ I'll stow myself away, and 
nobody need be the wiser, and I'll make 
it well worth your while to keep me out 
of the road until this beastly business is 
over?” 

Simple shook his head, reiterating the 
arguments he had used to his wife, to 
which the young man gave a gloomy 
assent. 

*‘Tt’s all perfectly true,” he agreed, 
“though I can't say I’m not dis- 
appointed, for | came to you knowing 
you to be a gocd-natured man, and 
thinking you would help me. But I’ve 
been an ass, and I suppose I must face 
the music as my lawyer tells me is best, 
as wellas yourself. He told me too, by 
the way,” the speaker went on desper- 
ately, “to ask you if you would mind 
giving evidence as to what you knew of 
Lois—of Mrs. Collins, I mean.” 

Again the captain made a sign in the 
negative; his face maintaining its cus- 
tomary cheerfulness as he did so. 

“I’m main sorry,” he returned, “to 
refuse anybody anything, but I’ve just 
promised the lady that I'll be there to 
say a word for her—of course she pays 
my expenses,’ ke added, “ and that’s 
something to count on.” 

“l'll give you fifty pounds to come 
on my side,’ returned Tankard, catch- 
ing at his meaning, and with a happy 
disregard of the law of evidence. 

“No,” announced Simple, “my word’s 
passed, in a manner o’ speakin’, and I 
wouldn’t go for to disappoint the poor 
widow woman.” 

Tankard commenced a comment un- 
complimentary to the lady, but the other 
stopped him. 

“T’aint never no good slanging no- 
body,” he said. “ What I'd do in your 
shoes,” he suggested suavely, “ would be 
to offer a reward like—same as if ‘twas 
murder or fire raisin’—to the man that 
got you out of the mess.” 
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Mrs. Simple raised her hand expos- 
tulatingly. 

“Simon!” she exclaimed, “however 
can you be so coldblooded to say such 
a—” 

“That’s all right,” the visitor in- 
terrupted, with more acumen than he 
usually exhibited. “I think your hus- 
band’s idea a capital one, and will give 
five hundred pounds to any person who 
will rid me of the affair before I make a 
fool of myself in the witness box.” 

‘‘That’s the business way to put it,” 
commented Simple as beamingly as 
usual. ‘‘Now I’m goin’ to sea wi’ the 
mornin’ tide, bound for Aberdeen, and 
I’]l be aboard the Carey till the trial 
comcs on. So I’m not to be in the way 
o’ dein’ much, and you needn’t count on 
it, but what I can do I will.” 

Tankard failed to appreciate the 
other’s cheerfulness over this doubtful 
offer of assistance, but Simon would not 
say more, and the harassed visitor took 
his departure in very bad spirits indeed. 
Then the captain turned to his helpmeet. 

“It’s a pity folks worries themselves, 
Madge, lass,” he remarked, yawning 
sleepily. “1 never does, and yet things 
works out right mostly wi’ 
world’s no ways more cantankerous nor 


me—the 


people makes it.” 

These philosophical views of the 
master and owner of the little steamer 
Carey did not prevent that vessel 
from leaving Longport at the time ap- 
pointed the following morning, or from 
duly making its passage to the northern 
port Simon had named to Tankard 
Having discharged there it cleared out 
light for the south again, but, near the 
Bell Rock, Captain Simple decided upon 
a change of course 

‘‘ Xeep her in for the Firth,” he said 
suddenly to his mate. “I’ve a notion 
to see whether there’s a cargo to be 
picked up about Pitmouth.” 

So the Carey's anchor went down 
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into the mud that decorates the approach 
to that coal-begrimed creek, and 
the Carey's skipper betook himself 
ashore, just as the coal trimmers were 
knocking off work for their midday 
meal. From a doorway Simon watched 
them file past him, then his eyes 
brightened, and he moved out from his 
shelter. 

‘*What cheer, Tommy!” he called, 
bringing his hand down on the back of 
a man who had just gone by, in such 
boisterous fashion as to rouse a thick 
cloud of black dust from his jacket. 
‘‘What cheer ?”’ he reiterated heartily. 
* Ain't you got no eyes, Thomas, for an 
old chum?” 

The worker thus rudely accosted, 
turned, a startled look on his ebonised 
face. 

‘“* So you've hit on me again,” he said, 
holding out hishand. “ I'’dassoon you 
’adn’t—I'm lying low.” 

“You're lying dirty,” Simple grinned 
back, ‘but come aboard and I'll give 
you soap, and a bite o’ dinner, wi’ a drop 
to wash your throat. Come on—I’m in 
the roads, and the boat’s at the stairs.” 

The man demurred, but the sailor 
g od-humouredly put his objections 
aside, and they were soon together 
on the Carey's deck, where Simple 
whispered some directions to his mate 
before accompanying his visitor below. 

D.wn there neither the promised 
wash nor the meal seemed to brighten 
tl.c newcomer, who responded to all his 
friend’s remarks in monosyllables, until 
the latter produced a bottle of whiskey. 
Then his tongue was loosed a little. 

‘‘ She treated me real bad,” he said 
suddenly, after a big pull at a strongly 
mixed glass, ‘and I’m not saying I was 
not glad to have the chance of being 
shot of her, cheap. But a man gets 
lonely, and coal trimming is poor work 
for me that has a mate’s ticket, and 
might get a skipper’s.” 
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“*Tis so,” agreed the other sympa- 
thetically. ‘The best way’s to take 
it easy as it comes—that’s my motto. 
3esides, she don’t know where you are, 
and, I s’pose, wouldn’t have you if she 
did?” 

He refilled his companion’s glass as 
he spoke, and the man took a swig at 
the solid spirit ere answering. 

“Wouldn't she?” he returned, his 
voice thickening; “that's just where 
you’re wrong, Captain—Shimple Shi- 
mon,” 

He collapsed into a huddled heap 
upon the settee, and Simon, after ad- 
justing his head comfortably upon the 
table before him, adjourned to the 
Carey's bridge. 

“We'll go ahead,” he said there to his 
mate, “for London. I’m bound to be 
there anyway to give evidence, and I 
reckon I’ve heard all I want about cargo 
here.” 

The arrival of the little vessel in the 
Thames coincided with the opening, at 
the Law Courts, of the breach of 
promise case of Collins v. Tankard. 
The defendant was present in an almost 
pitiable condition of nervousness, for he 
had not heard a word from Captain 
Simple, on whose help he had depended 
as a drowning man upon a straw. The 
plaintiff was there also, and the case 
was opened with her evidence, which 
she gave with admirable composure, re- 
counting her wrongs and their cost, and 
dwelling upon her late dear departed 
husband with a judicious, yet pathetic, 
1eticence, not without its effect upon the 
jury. Then, when she had stepped 
down, Simon Simple was called, and — 
to the horror of Tankard—the captain 
stepped smilingly into the witness box. 

“Yes,” he said, in reply to counsel for 
the plaintiff, ““he knowed the lady’s 
husband, havin’ been shipmates wi’ him 
severial times and ‘customed, in a 
manner o’ speakin’, to shove him into 
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his bunk o’ nights when he had maybe 
had a drop too —” 

**Never mind that,” the barrister 
interrupted impatiently. ‘‘Do you know 
his ship went amissing ? ” 

“Cert’nly,” responded the captain, 
“she went out, and never comed in 
again.” 

‘*‘Then you can testify that Mrs. 
Collins’ husband is dead; the defendant 
alleges he may not be?” 

“*I didn’t see him die,’ returned the 
witness. 

“Of course not, but you’ve never 
seen him since. You couldn’t produce 
him now, could you ?” 

The lawyer was a junior, youthful, 
and therefore disposed to be over confi- 
dent. But he got a Jesson. 

‘Bless you, yes, sir,” the witness 
answered, with his most childlike ex- 
pression. ‘I’ve got ’im in a cab out. 
side. Just you send a policeman for 
h'm.” 

There was what the newspapers call 
“sensation in court,’ mingled with 
laughter. But defendant’s counsel 
insisted that Simple’s suggestion should 
be given effect to, and Thomas Collins, 
somewhat against his will, was brought 
in and sworn. 

“He had married Lois Collins,” he 
admitted, reluctantly, “but had not 
lived happily with her. Had gone to 
sea in a tramp steamer bound on a 
Baltic voyage, and his vessel had 
fuundered. He had been picked up by 
a Russian schooner, and had found his 
way back to Pitmouth, where Captain 
Simon had sen him some months 
before. Gettig tired of being alone, had 
communicated with his wife, who had 
sent him word "—this part of the story 
had to be dragged out of him—“ that 
some lawyer called Buddle was expect- 
ing to get money out of a rich young 
fool for breach of promise, hoping to 
marry Ler after, but when she had the 
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money, she'd tell the lawyer he (her 
husband) was alive, and return to him minded man. 
with it.” 

“TI should like to ask Captain Simple 


one question,” said the Judge, when 
this tale 


“1 knowcd nothin’, my lord,” answered 
the captain, in his iafantile fashion, And they did. 
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AN OLD WOMAN'S YARN 


By P. W. ROOSE 


YNE Tam cou!d toddle down to the beach 
S His 


heart was set on the sea; 

He’d list the waves and the sea-gulls’ screech, 
An’ he wadna let me be. 

Ye ken my Tam what a way he had, 
Wi’ his face sae blythe an’ clear, 

An’ a luik in his een wad mak ye glad— 
Juist like wee Wullie here! 

“Mither, hae ye a penny to spar2?” 
He says to me one day: 

I gied him thrippence—TI had nae mair— 
But I couldna say him nay. 

Then oot he went i’ the murky nicht, 
But he luikit back in doot : 

‘Twas a within sae warm and bricht, 
"Twas a’ sae bleak wi out. 

The ’taties were boilin’ in the pot— 
An’ Tam, he seemed like to crv ; 

Says he, “And ye'll keep my ‘taties hot ?” 
“An’ yell min’ my change!” says I. 
Wad ye believe it? twal months went past 

Till I saw his face once more: 
was Christmas Eve, an’ there b'ew a blas: 
An’ Tam comes in at the door! 


= 


My Tam, wi’ a smile in his saft blue e’e, 
An’ ei! ye'd hae thocht it strange. 
For “Whaurs my ‘taties, mither?” says he: 


ue 


Says 1, “ An’ whaur’s my change ?” 





“ bein’, in a manner o’ speakin’, a simple- 
But, when I heard tell 
as Mr. Tankard would give five hundred 
pounds not to stand where I be now, 
Madge—that’s Mrs. Simple—and 
had been unfolded, ‘before did a heap ot thinkin’, and—” 

directing the jury that they must find a 


“ That will do,” interrupted the judze, 
verdict tor the defendant.” 


shrewdly. “ Do you expect to get the 
“ Did you know,” he inquirei, when money?” 


Simon once more beamed trom the box, 


“that Mrs. Collins was aware of her broadest. 
husband's being alive?” 


Captain Simon Simple smiled his 


“Me and Madge 'll see to that, your 
lordship,” he responded, promptly. 
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Drawn by A. H. Collins. 









APAN is the land of Poetry. It is read 
by everyone, composed by almost 
everyone, felt by everyone; it is as uni- 
versal as the birds and the flowers. Every- 
where it is heard by the ear and seen by the 
eye. It is heard in the fields where the 
labourers chant at their work contirually, 
it is heard in the streets where the various 
sellers of flowers and fruit and pipes and 
toys and sweetstuffs sing their wares, 
where the children sing their games, where 
the mendicant friars sing their appeal for 
alms, and where, after dark, even the blind 
masseuses sing to advertise their calling. 

There is singing on the calm lake where 
the boatman is rowing, and in the temple 
courts where fo.ks are at their prayers. 
Wandering minstrels go from house to 
house, singing long poetic tales and his- 
tories, accompanying their voices with the 
samisen, whilst all the members of the 
household, from the master to the kitchen 
maid, are congregated to listen. I re- 
member assisting at a like séance, which 
lasted literally for hours, the audience 
being engrossed all the time and weeping 
unanimously at the affecting parts. As for 
me, the music was oriental, and the story 
Was not translated for me till afterwards. 
It was a pathetic enough lament of blind 
lovers, who sought each other, many years, 
all over the countryside. 

As for visible poetry, it is to be seen 
at certain social gatherings, where it is 
written by the guests upon gilded paper, 
in the beautiful character of the Far East, 
and hung upon the brarches of flowering 
trees, there to flutter in the wind. It is 
seen at religious ceremonies, where poems 
are attached to bambco rods, and set all 
along the roadside. It contributes, in a 
great measure, to the interior decoration 
of houses where poetic texts are hung upon 
the walls, or carved upon the woodwork, 
or painted upon the doors. It is found 
upon fans and drinking cups, pipes and 
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swords, upon all manner of household 
utensils. It ornaments shop signs and ad- 
vertisements, and the blue towel which the 
coolie winds about his head. 

From the eighth century downwards 
poetical expression has been popular, nay, 
something like urmversal in Japan. Hito- 
maro and Akahito are the two most cele- 
brated names in the history of early Japa- 
nese song ; their works with those of other 
poets are preserved in an anthology called 
“The Collection of the Myriad Leaves,” 
first compiled in the eighth century. Other 
collections are “Songs Ancient and 
Modern,” and “The Anthology of the One- 
and-twenty Reigns.” Until the revolution 
of 1868 the ability to write polished verse 
was one of the almost mecessary acccm- 
plishments of a Japanese gentleman, and 
to the present day there exist many profes- 
sional teachers of the art. Here is a pro- 
gramme of themes for poetical treatment 
made out by a lady instructor who has a 
large circle of pupils. 

December, January, July, and August 
are vacation months. The themes set for 
the other months, and sent round to the 
would-be poets, printed on slips of paper, 
are as follows :— 

February. The willow tree in early 

spring. The cock at 


dawn. 

March. A walk in spring. Mutual 
love, 

April. Blossoms fallen into a 
pond. 

May. At anchor on a summer 
voyage. A comparison 
of love to water, 

June. Cormorant fishing at eve. 
Clouds on the distant 
hills. 

September. Insects by moonlight, 

October. Birds in the late autumn. 


Love in the Rain, 
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November. Praise of the last Chry- 
santhemum. Wishing a 
friend the thousand 
years life of the Pine 
tree. 

The themes are in most cases appro- 
priate, even to Western minds, to the sea- 
sons for which they are chosen, but to 
those who are acquainted with Japanese 
literary conventional ‘ties they are more ap- 
propriate still, for, according to these laws, 
the moon belongs to Autumn more ihan to 
any other season, and to September more 
than to any other month. 

Year by year, there is held in Japan a 
great poetic competition or tournament. 
The Mikado and his Empress, together 
with many ladies and nobles of the Court, 
vompose odes upon a given theme. Also 
all the nation is invited to write poems, 
and often many thousand efforts are sent 
in to be judged upon such subjects as, for 
instance, “ Praying for the Dynasty at a 
Shinto Temple,” “The Longevity of the 
Green Bambdéo,” “ Pine Trees buried in the 
Snow,” etc., etc., the aim of the competi- 
tors being, in general, skilfully to intro- 
duce amongst their poetic images some 
patriotic sentiment, or graceful compli- 
ment to the reigning house. 

There is a very curious aspect of Jap- 
anese poetry, an aspect which, as far as I 
know, belongs to the Japanese alone 
amongst the poetries of Nations. Th’'s 
may be called its moral aspect. From 
very ancient times it has been the custom 
in Japan to compose poems as a moral 
duty as well as an art. The old teach- 
ing contended that it was better to soothe 
the feelings by writing a poem than to 
proceed to rash revenge or unpremeditated 
violence. In times of sorrow or bereave- 
ment forbear to wear out mind and body 
in useless plaints. Rather occupy the 
emotions and stimulate the imagination by 
writing a poem on grief, or pain, or death, 
or immortality. Or, if you can turn aside 
from your personal sorrow to contemplate 
the joyousness, the invariable beauty of 
Nature, so much the better; be comforted 
thereby, and dedicate a poem. 

The samurai of ancient times before 
committ'ng hara-kiri indited a farewell 
ode, The lady who preferred death to 
dishonour wrote her last verse with the in- 


trepid hand that was soon to twist her 
scarlet undergirdle about her neck—and at 
the present day many poems are written 
in difficulty and in danger—on s‘ck beds 
and death beds. And young unhappy 
lovers about to leave this world together 
cast their last thoughts into poetic form 
for the delestation cf their survivors. 

But what, it will be enquired, is the form 
of this most popular poetry ? What rules 
of prosody are favoured by Japanese 
poets? Do treir methods in any way re- 
semble our own? There is only one form 
ol Japanese poetical expression, and there 
has been only one from the beginning of 
its history down to the present t'me. A 
Japanese verse consists of four alternate 
lines of five and seven syllables, with 
sometimes an additional line of seven 
syllables at the end. A Japanese poem 
may be as long as a page or a page and 
a half, but the great majority are little 
odes of thirty-one syllables, the lines being 
arranged thus:—5, 7, 5, 7, 7. For ex- 
ample :— 

Hototogisu 
Nakitsuru kato wo 
Nagamureba 

Tada ari-ake wo 
Tsaki zo nokureru 
“hat is literally :— 

“When I loox towards the place where 
the cuckoo has been singing, nought re- 
mains but the moon in the early dawn.” 

Now, it must be said at the outset that 
the foreigner and the alien and one not 
acquainted with the language who tries to 
understand and appreciate the beauties of 
Japanese poetry is beset by difficulties on 
every side. 

First, there is the translation and all 
that any poem must inevitably lose there- 
by. Gone at a single stroke are all deti- 
cate shades of meaning and expression ; 
all the original sound of the words (which 
counts for so muc) im poetry) and that 
indefinable quality which might almost be 
called the colour of the poet’s thought. 
Then it is well nigh impossible for our 
Western minds to fee! the atmosphere of 
these poems or to be in sympathy with 
their ideals. What is musical to the 
Japanese is not musical to us; what is 
pathetic to them is not path..ic to us; 
what is humorous to them fs not humerous 
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to us. And for this there are two reasons 
—the fundamental and tremendous differ- 
ence that exists between the mind or soul 
of the Western and tat of the Far East- 
ern; for between West and East there is 
a great guli fixed, which may never be 
bridged over—not by wars or ships or pro- 
gress or civilisation. And, secondly, there 
are still few foreigners whose knowledge is 
not at the best superficial of Japanese 
ways of life, of Japanese customs, history, 
religions, superstitions, traditions, morals, 
and character ; for the Japanese are a re- 
served people, intelligently taking in all 
the world’s information, but giving out 
very little. Through ignorance, therefore, 
or through prejudice, mucha of their poetry 
is to us incomprehenscble, ridiculous, or 
commonplace. Take, for instance, an ode 
written by the Empress of Japan to an 
English lady who was about to leave that 
country for her home— 

“Why does the long-necked goose return 
to her native land?” This ode is really 
good Japanese poetry, and has been 
praised by competent judges; but the un- 
fortunate word goose spoils it utterly for 
our ears; in fact. merely on account of a 
Western association, renders it irredeem- 
ably ridiculous. But looxed at without 
prejudice. there is nothing wrong with the 
cde. Wild geese, at any rate, such as the 
poet speaks of. are picturesque and beauti- 
ful birds, and the image of such a bird fly- 
ing with out-stretched wings, and long 
graceful reck, towards home, is truly 
poetic. Wild geese. by the way, would 
seem a favourite subject with the Japan- 
ese poet, for another ode is, being trans- 
lated— 

“The moon on an autumn night making 
visible the very number of the wild geese 
that fly past with wings intercrossed in the 
white clouds.” 

A young Japanese student was once dis- 
covered by his English Professor in 
ecstasies over a poetry book. On the latter 
inquiring what had so greatly excited his 
admiration, the youth said that he had 
read a poem of extraordinary beauty, but 
that he found it difficult to give an ade- 
quate English rendering. After much 
cogitation. he produced the following as 
the translation of his soul-inspiring ode: 
—“I sat on a mat and looked at Fugi 


Yama.” It certainly has the merit of sim- 
plicity, but one is irresistibly reminded of 
“ Reading without Tears,” the “harmless 
necessary cat’’ alone is absent. 

It will be realised, then, that Japanese 
poetry, to be at all appreciated, must be 
approached in no light or careless spirit, 
but with patient sympathy, and a sincere 
desire to understand. 

Perhaps it may be asked: “ But is there, 
after all, any real poetry. divine spark, 
ideal—cal! it what you will—in this odd 
elliptical stuff, this often szeming aimless 
stringing together of words? And even if 
there does exist such soul or ideal, can it 
ever appeal to other than Far Eastern born 
or student enthusiast ? 

It is certain that there is something in 
Japanese poetry, and certain, also, that its 
essential aims and ideas are quite opposed 
t» those of English poetry. The English 
poet, as well as the Eng/ish artist, presents 
his ideas, his inspirations, his conception. 
He gives it in its entirety, and the plainer, 
clearer, more perfectly constructed, and 
highly-finished it is, the bétter. A good 
solid foundation of thought, or fact—or it 
may be romance—is considered necessary. 
A poem must be beautiful ; it also must be 
interesting. There must be something to 
take hold cf, some sense in it. The avowed 
aim of the Japanese artist, poet, and 
painter alike, is mot to give a finished pic- 
ture. His art is to suggest, and to suggest 
only ; he would awake an idea in the mind, 
he would just sound a note in the soul, to 
go on echoing alone. He would drop a 
stone into the waters of the imagination, he 
would make poets of us all. Of a per- 
fectly finished and limited composition the 
Japanese critic says iétakiri. meaning, 
all told, such a work ‘is considered inar- 
tistic. 

The spirit of Japanese poetry and that 
of Japanese painting are one and the same. 
It is only of late years that many in this 
country have appreciated the latter. and 
the appreciation of the former, attended as 
it is by obvious difficulties. is as yet a thing 
of the future. Japanese art may be diffi- 
cult to understand in the first place. but it 
grows upon one more and more; its re- 
straint is so admirable that other art is in 
danger of appearing almost vulgarly exu- 
berant by its side. 
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There are still English people who 
vote the most exquisite things Japanese— 
very odd, grotesque, or, at the most, quaint 
and queer. I am aware that many 
will at first think this poetry queer— 
or sometimes even less than common- 
place. I freely confess that I did so 
at first myself; and I may add that I 
possess but a very superficial knowledge of 
the Japanese language, that I have read 
no Japanese poetry in the original, my ex- 
perience being from impromptu transla- 
tions by Japanese friends and from the 
few English that exist. 
Here are some scraps of poetic expres- 
sion :-— 


verses now 


CONSTANT LOVE, 


“Not for the little moment 

That the harvest lightening plays, 
On the standing ears of barley 

Can my heart forget thy praise.” 


WINTER FANCY. 


“°T’ was a bitter night, the dawn is come 
O’er the mountain and through the snow. 
My fancy would wander to unknown 
climes, 
But where is the path to go?” 


DELUSION. 


“A petal fell from the cherry tree 
And then flew back again; 
It was a butterfly !’ 


FOR THE DEAD. 


“T whispered a prayer at the grave: a 
Butterfly rose and fluttered, 
Thy spirit, perhaps, dear friend ?” 


“This light of the moon that plays on the 
water I pour for the dead, 

Differs nothing at all from the moonlight 
of other years.” 


MOONLIGHT ON THE SEA. 


“Oh, vapoury moon of spring—would that 
one plunge into ocean 

Could win me renewal of life as a part of 
thy iight on the waters,” 
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HAPPY TOVERTY. 


“Wafted i.to my room, the scent of the 
flowers of the plum tree 

Changes my broken w:ndow into a source 
of delight.” 


FAREWELL SONG. 

“My dear younger sister, Thine August- 
ness? ‘Though thou say that thou wilt not 
weep—if, like the flocking birds, I flock 
and depart—if, like the led birds, I am led 
away and depart—thou wilt hang down thy 
head like a single eulalia upon the moun- 
tain, and thy weeping shall indeed rise as 
the mist of the morning shower. Thine 
Augustness that art like the young herbs.” 
This is from the Ko-ji-ki, or “Record ot 
Ancient Matters,’ which contains the 
mythology of Japan, «.d was completed 
in A.D. 712. It is to be found in the sec- 
tion called “ The Wooing of the Deity of 
Eight Thousand Spears.” 

The following, also from the Ko-ji-ki, is 
sung by the Emperor Jim-mu when about 
to smite the Prince of Tomi :— 

“The children of the augustly powerful 
army will smite and finish the one stem of 
wild chive in the millet field—the stem of 
its root, both its root and shoots.” 

The wild chive among the millet is, of 
course, the enemy—the Prince of Tom’ and 
his army. 

These poems have all of them some 
thought; some germ of feeling, however 
faint, is absolutely expressed. But there 
are many poems that are not more than 
word pictures. These are particularly 
difficult for a stranger to grasp. For ia- 
stance, there does not seem to be much in 
the following :— 

“Old Temple—bell 
flowers fall.” 

This atom is entitled “ Lonelhiness,” and 
to the initiated certainly conveys the pathos 
of the wanderer, pausing to rest at some de- 
serted shrine. 

Here is another :— 

“In the mountain temple the mosquito 
curtain is lighted by the dawn: sound of 
waterfall.” 

And, lastly, a subtle description of gal- 
lant, careless poverty—where humour and 
pathos are marvellously balanced. 

“Heavily pours the rain on the cloak 
that I stole from the scarecrow.” 


voiceless—cherry 
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When the powers of dark are banded _ Tall your shadow grows beside you 
Formless, dreadful, undefined; Straggling up the curtain fold; 
And when silence heavy-handed Blinking eyes with scorn deride you 
Grips your shoulders frombehind- — From the patterned chint3 so old? 
In the room with close shut blind, Chints that crackles ‘neath your hold 
Candle-lighted, goblin-haunted- —_ With an odd uncanny rattle, 
Ebbs the courage proudly vaunted _As of fairy tribes in battle B 
Out ‘midst summer sun and wind Led by elfin warriors bold. 


-_y Yet be sure that while youre sleeping CH 
Angels four shall guard your bed, 


Opened-eyed their viol keeping 
aandeietten ed. 
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Kindly angels stand and screen you, 
Spreading golden wings between you 
And the powers of darkness dread. 
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There are three subjects whic) have 


been discussed 
nauseam in the 
Press, in clubs, and at 
the dinner-table. They 
are the character of Hamlet, Mr. Balfour's 
political convictions, and the simple life. 
In many quarters these have given place 
to the Higher Criticism and the revival of 
the crinoline, and it is not yet clear what is 
to be the arosen subject for the silly sea- 
son. That will probably be decided later 
in the cabinet councils of Messrs. Harms- 
worth and Pearson, who now largely 
direct or, rather, voice the opini ms of the 
man in the The 
have only been in the nature of prelimi- 
nary canters. I do not propose to add 
anything to the prevailing uncertainty that 
exists regarding all the problems I have 
named. In July I am all for the quiet 
life, and, as the thermometer rises, I feel 
more than I think. I want to go slow, 
to be left alone, to deal with problems that 
concern myself. A summer holiday should 
not only be regarded as an annual stock- 
taking of soul and body, but it should be 
the means of enabling us to enjoy our own 
society. All the year round we are mak- 
ing the acquaintance of other pecple, and 
endeavouring to fit our actions to coincide 
with other people’s opinions and suscepti- 
bilities. But once a year most of us have 
an opportunity for real freedom of thought 
and action. We are at liberty positively 
to luxuriate in our own prejudices and pre- 
ferences, and to drop the garment of con- 
ventionality which life in the world com- 


lately 
REVERSING ad 
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street. late discussions 


pel: us to wear. Very few peopie really 
avail themselves of their temporary liberty 
and they spend their /woliday as well as 
their working year 
Moreover, most of us are quite in the dark, 
so little have we thought about the matter, 
as to what are really our own resources for 
pleasure and amusement. We adopt 
readily the amusements of other people as 
the easiest solution of the difficulty. Some 
people find their highest delight in merely 
reversing the engine. Three principles 
control my working life, viz., regularity, 
method, and discipline. When I am free 
I am somewhat indifferent on the subject 
of locality: my holiday quarters may be 
Switzerland, Paris, or Southend-on-Sea, 
but a sine qua non with me is the complete 
abandonment of the three controlling prin- 


ciples. 


in a prison house. 


I like, for instance, a late break- 
fast, merely because I am accustomed to an 
early one. Breakfast is the owe meal in 
the day that I enjoy most when I am on 
a ‘holiday, for it is then that I feel the 
freest from my chains. I have no train 
t> catch; I have nothing to begin after 
breakfast; there is no time-limit to the 
meal, which should linger on indefinitely, 
going out, as it were, to meet lunch, with 
perhaps a pipe and a newspaper in 
between. I do nothing with the more ex- 
quisite relish, because I feel that I can do 
anything. A real holiday is a change of 
direction in tie mind; it has little to do 
with time or space. I have no programme 
for the day ; I am tired of working things 
on schedules; I want to forget the word 
duty, and to follow inclination. I want 
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to gallop in a field without my harness. 
Who said golf or tennis? They are the 
shades of the prison house. I will lie on 
my back, and do _ nothing—absolutely 
nothing, glorious, beautiful nothing. The 
ideal life is not the simple one; it is to be 
able to enjoy being idle, and there are few 
fharder tasks for the sons of men. The 
so-called idle classes are generally doing 
something: if they remained idle nobody 
could blame them ; their inability to enjoy 
freedom drives them into mischievous 
actions. Men often take to work from no 
higher motive than that which drives them 
to alcohol ; both the one and the other are 
anodynes. When one becomes a slave to 
either, total abstinence is tre only remedy. 
At any rate, for one short month I will 
take the pledge as regards work. I will 
sit and watch other people do things, till 
I regain my self-control. I will think out 
my own relations to the universe and quiet 
days shall bring the philosophic mind. I 
will smoxe pounds of tobacco, and I will 
read large reposeful books which have no 
disturbing element of plot or argument 
about them, but which soothe and mildly 
stimulate the imagination. “I love those 
large still books,” said Tennyson once, in 
speaking of Clarissa Harlowe, and we un- 
derstand exactly what he meant. Carlyle, 
Meredith, and Browning are not holiday 
authors ; they presuppose effort ; they re- 
quire the atmosphere of the library and the 
midnight oil. I could not read them in 
the open air, We want in such circum- 
stances the cadences of a prose or of a 
poetry which is problematic neither in 
thoug’t nor in style, the sentences of which 
fall gently on the ear and insinuate their 
meaning into our minds. I dislike at such 
times exciting novels and shilling shockers. 
I cannot abide tne funny book which is so 
sure of a sale on railway bookstalls. My 
ideal holiday book must have a background 
of melancholy ; it is the soil out of which 
blossoms the richest humour, and the author 
must be a temperamental writer. That is to 
say, I want to feel that he is giving me 
himself: I am in the mood for int‘macies 
with kindred spirits. What better holiday 
books are there than Lamb’s or Cowper's 
letters? Boswell is a superb travelling 
companion. So is Gray, and so are 
Stevenson and Matthew Arnold. Even 
the severest Protestant can enjoy the 
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Apologia and the Sermons of Cardinal 
Newman when he is free from the dis- 
cipline of his little Bethel. And the 
Catholic can furtively read Renan with 
pleasure, and the Puritan will revel in 
Thomas & Kempis. We all want to get 
into tcuch, not with the opinions of these 
writers, but with their personalities. We 
want to forget for a time all the political 
and religious controversies of the year 
1905, and to know, as far as we can, what 
men of fine temperament and delicate 
imagination thought of life in their inti- 
mate moods. 

I should add that though this has always 
been my ideal ‘holiday it has never been 
realised. I usually spend the month in 
catching and losing trains, and following 
up traces of lost luggage. I work like a 
slave at various sports and amusements, 
and my reading is confined to guide books 
and railway time-tables. But half the 
pleasure of a holiday is in dreaming of its 
possibilities beforehand, and every year I 
enjoy at least the portion which I live 
through in dreams. 


There has lately been published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. a book entitled “ The 
Upton _ Letters,” ~— bby 
“T. B.,” which fulfils 
the requirements of a holiday mood such 
as I have described. The letters were 
written by a schoolmaster to his friend, 
who was ordered abroad for his health. 
The friend died in exile. and the letters 
are published at his wife’s request. The 
writer is apparently a middle-aged 
bachelor, but he is probably younger than 
he seems. He dwells re strospectively on 
lis experiences, and he writes as if all his 
life were behind him, but that is a habit 
with most eartly-midd!e aged bache'ors. 
Nobody is so old and philosophic as your 
elderly young man. The charm of the 
book is that the author strikes just that in- 
timate note which makes the ideal letter. 
He reveals his temperament almost at 
once in a few touches of his pen, and he 
interests us even when we disagree with 
him entirely. At the back of his mind 
there is a profound melancholy, but it 
never masters him. His saddest letters 
usually end like some of the penitential 
Psalms in a note of rejoicing. I heard 
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the other day an excellent definition of a 
pessimist. He is a man who has the 
choice of two evils, and he selects both. 
This can never be said of the writer of 
“The Upton Letters,’ He is always en- 
deavouring to keep the optimistic end up. 
There is little or no humour in the letters, 
but one is never without the impression that 
humour is one of the gifts of the writer. 
With some pecple humour has no creating 
power, but it acts as a restraining influence 
on, other gifts: it prevents over-acting and 
over-writing. It saves a man from making 
himself ridiculous. I think that perhaps 
a litile occasional p!ayfulness and perha)s a 
greater variety of mood, would have added 
t) the charm of these letters, but, after all, 
the spirit of a letter is determined by the 
writers knowledge of the recipient’s 
character, and possibly the friend was not 
a man to be played with. You cannot 
convey the tone of the voice or the whimsi- 
cal expression of countenance in a letter, 
and in consequence it is as dangerous to 
write a playful note to some people as it is 
to play a practical jcke on them. More 
especially is this the case with men whose 
habitual mood is serious. Tye depression 
and natural melancholy of some people 
are saved from becoming chronic by their 
sense of humour; with cther people it is 
their love of beauty which is the saving 
power. The latter is the case with “T. B.” 
In one letter he describes with great power 
how architecture and music together helped 
him to fight against his gloom, and to turn 
his groaning into rejoicing. Depression 
is a sort of luxury with many people 
in comfortable circumstances, but with 
“T. B.” it is always the vile, the accursed 
thing, the false note in Nature, though it 
persists with him. He is always looking 
for loopholes to escacpe into daylight. He 
is talking of the fits of depression we are 
all liable to “when one lies awake in the 
morning before the nerves are braced by 
contact with the wholesome day,” or when 
one has done a tiring piece of work and is 
alone, and he says that it is then that “ the 
demons lie in wait for one.” And he says 
to his friend, “ But you are not inexperi- 
enced or weak. You have enough philo- 
sophy to wait until the frozen mood thaws, 
and the old thrill comes back, That is 
one of the real compensations of middle 
age. When one is young, one imagines 
No, 28, July, 1905. 
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that any depression will be continucus, and 
one sees the dreary, uncomforted road 
winding ahead over bare hills until it falls 
to the dark valley. But later on one can 
believe that the roadside “dells of rest ” 
are there, even if we cannot see them.” I[ 
am sure the young suffer more than the 
middle aged and the old. In youth we 
think both love and sorrow are eternal or, 
at least, permanent, that if we lose we can 
neither love nor laugh again. But we do. 
Moreover, we lose again, but the difference 
is that we now suffer with the consciousness 
that we have been in the darkness before 
and emerged into daylight. The sentences 
I have quoted are almost the key to 
“T. B.’s” temperament. With rare gifts 
of expression and imagination he interprets 
to his friend his impressions of life. His 
thought is not infrequently commonplace, 
but the style never loses distinction, and 
he can talk incessantly about himself, and 
yet leave on our minds no impression of 
egotism, because his thoughts and difficul- 
ties are often those also of his readers. 
His ego is representative: it stands for all 
those who are endowed with the meditative 
or brooding temperament. He is exceed- 
ingly sensible on this own subject of educa- 
tion and on the treatment of boys. His 
literary judgments are full of prejudices, 
but they are none the worse on that ac- 
count. I have been particularly interested 
in the way he constantly recurs to the sub- 
ject of personal ambition. He is a sensi- 
tive spirit, and he misses opportunities and 
declines appointments because of his 
hatred of pushfulness. He says patheti- 
cally, “I don’t see how the sense of other 
pecple’s envy and disappointment can be 
altogether substracted from the situation 
— it certainly is one of the elements which 
makes success seem desirable to many boys 
—though a generous nature will not in- 
dulge the thought. But I am equally sure 
that as one grows older cne ought to put 
aside such thoughts altogether—that ore 
ought to trample down ambitious desires 
and even hopes—that glory, according te 
the old commonplace, ought to follow, 
and not to be followed.” Such reflections 
are common to all men of “T. B.’s” tem- 
perament. I sometimes think that such 
men are the salt of the earth. In the long 
run, of course, it is the pushing men who 
make things move, who provide the steam 
kE 
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power which enables great causes to be 
advanced, but the irony of the position is 
that what they do is done at the expense of 
their own individuality. For one thing, 
the ideals by which pushful men _ live 
are so painfully obvious; they have no 
surprises for us; we can almost predicate 
their action in any given crisis. And though 
you may respect and even admire these 
people, it is rare, indeed, to find one of 
their number who can succeed in charming 
you. More often they will bore you in- 
sufferably. For the character which 
charms is the one which is full of turns 
and surprises, Gf contradictions, of incon- 
sistencies, of curious reasonings, of uncal- 
culating impulses; it is a character which 
has no stereotyped ambitions at all, but is 
full of the glory of the present hour, is 
in love with life itself, and not with its 
mere gocds and chattels. I do not say 
that the character which charms is neces- 
sarily great; indeed, it is frequently not 
so at all. Let me say at once that the man 
of action should occupy a higher place in 
the world’s gratitude than the man who 
merely pleases. But a certain measure of 
gratitude is due to men who uphold the 
standard of liberty, by asserting their right 
t> live their life in their own way, even 
though that way be apparently to their own 
personal disadvantage. To many people 
I recognise that the competitive spirit is 
intellectual food and drink, and these are, 
of course, the men who stir the world. 
Others with humbler gifts are content to be 
allowed as far as they can to soften and 
humanise the movement created by the 
pushful ones. In their small way, as was 
said of Mr. Gladstone in his larger sphere 
of action, they “keep the soul alive in 
Engiand.” To such a group of men 
“TB.” belongs, and it does us all geod 
to listen to their point of view, especially 
at a time when we, who are always work- 
ing and struggling to make a position for 
ourselves, have temporarily reversed the en- 
gines and are going slow. 


There is, however, 
a lighter mood that 
should accompany us 
on a hoviday which 
writers like “T. B.” are unable to satisfy. 
And the light mood which yet has a back- 
ground of melancholy is difficult to find 
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adequately expressed in modern literature. 
There is a public which likes serious books, 
and alsoa public which demands light liter- 
ature. The man who can please both pub- 
lics in the same volume is rare, but when 
found he is the most enduring of all 
writers. And a woman writer who can do 
this is almost a freak cf nature. Such a 
freak, I think, is Miss Catherine I. Dodd, 
who has just published “A Vagrant Eng- 
ligiwoman.” The book is concerned 
mainly with the Englishwoman’s life at a 
German pension, and she relates her ex- 
periences with delightful freshness and 
humour. Moreover, she contrives to give 
us fine philosophy as well as material for 
incessant laughter. I have lately in these 
columns indulged in some serious and 
playful reflections on women from a man’s 
point of view. Miss Dodd gives us man 
from a woman’s point of view, and her 
ircny and wit are irresistible. 

“*Do you think woman can do things 
as well as men do them?’ asked the Frau. 

‘Whaat things?” demanded the English- 
woman. 

‘Oh,’ said the Frau, ‘the things that 
matter in the world.’ 

‘Washing babies and making poultices 
matter profoundly,’ remarked the English- 
woman, ‘and I have always noticed that 
women do these things very well.’ 

‘You wont be serious,’ cried the Frau, 
getting vexed ; ‘I mean things like going 
to war and making laws.’ 

‘I have never yet heard,’ pronounced ihe 
Englishwoman, ‘of any war or set of laws 
that satisfied the men who made them ; and 
as far as I can gather, from the men them- 
selves, the world is fearfully mismanaged 
at the present moment in every department 
presided over by them.’ 

‘Men must talk about something over 
their beer,’ observed the Frau. ” 

The Englishwoman represents at her 
boarding-house the new woman, and she is 
always coming into conflict with the old 
ideas which are still strong in Germany. 
Among the characters which she describes 
who are staying in the house are the Cynic, 
the Boy, the Poet, and the silent American. 
They are all in turn discomfited and dis- 
turbed by that most unbecoming of gifts 
in a man’s eyes, feminine irony. She 
rouses the Cynic to fierce indignations. 
There are scenes at the dinner-tab'e. The 









Cynic even swears, and the Englishwoman 
calmly explains why he does so. “The 
reason why men swear sc much and women 
so little is merly one of vocabulary. for 
the former lack that fluency of speech 
which Providence has bestowed so liberally 
upon the latter; and so swearing was in- 
vented by men in order that they might not 
be entirely at a disadvantage in their quar- 
rels with women.” This is not exactly a 
healing criticism, and the boarding-house 
lady cries because of the brutality of the 
Cynic's replies to the lady. But the lady 
continues: “If men would only learn to 
trust women when they are wordy, and 
women would learn to distrust men when 
they are not, the world would be an easier 
place for both of them.” 

The Poet is a man full of the sublimest 
egoism, and he patronisingly tries to edu- 
cate the Englishwoman, He assumes, as 
most men do when they are talking with a 
woman, that she requires guidance. He is 
startled at hearing her quote Neitzche. 
“ Ah!” he said, “do you understand him ?” 
“No,” she said, with a modesty becoming 
her sex. Tien he offers to read with her 
and expound him. “No, thank you,” re- 
sponded the Englishwoman quickly. “It 
will help you to understand,” urged the 
Poet. “Rather be a fool on one’s own 
account than a wise man on other folk’s 
opinions,” she quoted, shaking her head. 
“ Nietzsche does not mean that.” said the 
Poet impatiently, with the air of one who 
had been admitted into the inner recesses 
of the author’s mind. 

“* But he says it,’ persisted the English- 
woman, with that mild inflexibility which 
men find so irritating in women.” 

I think that last touch is delightful. Is 
there a man among my readers who will 
not confess to the truthfulness of the de- 
scription? We account for our irritation 
by the woman’s stupidit:; we do not 
admit for one moment that it is our 
wounded pride at being silenced by 
a woman. If the extracts I[ have 
given create the impression that the 
Englishwoman is too smart to be charm- 
ing, or that she is lacking in feeling and 
good manners. it is my fault, not hers. She 
has the warmest of hearts, and she cannot 
disguise the fact that the boarders all like 
her, in spite of her talent for epigram. 
And she draws a most winning picture of 
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the Frau. who, partly for commercial 
reasons and partly because she was an o!d- 
fashioned woraan, believed that men are 
above criticism, and that women sgneuld 
only stand and wait. “He really wanted 
to be kind to you,” explained the Frau; 
“you should listen to men and smile at 
them ; but never argue with them. It is 
better so—you get your own way more 
quickly. I always found crying the 
best way to manage a man, or sulking 
will do if he is not very tenderhearted and 
you make yourself sufficiently disagree- 
able.” 

“ Crying is so untidy,” objected the Eng- 
lishwoman. And the last word of the 
Frau on another occasion when worsted in 
argument was, “ You must take men as the 
good Lord made them, and the best of 
them are a eavy cross sometimes.” And 
on another occasion she finished up rather 
irrelevantly with: “But men may be fool- 
ish, but they are not unlovable.” Indeed, 
this was clever of the Frau, because on this 
paint she and the Englishwoman were 
agreed. The bed rock of their two faiths 
was the same. The Englishwoman was 
interested in, and was fond of, all the 
boarders. They all tell her their love 
affairs, and she gives them curious and 
sometimes startling advice. We feel im- 
patient to hear her own story. It is 
perhaps there. but is only partially re- 
vealed on the last page but one. Some 
years after the incidents in the book hap- 
pened she revisited the little university 
town where she had passed so many happy 
days. She visited the survivors. and “ that 
same evening the Englishwoman stood at 
the grave of the man with the whimsical 
eyes. It was a single grave facing the 
sunset, marked only by a single cross with 
the initials “J. F. K.” She laid a wreath 
of white lilies and red anemones on the 
green turf, and wondered if he knew that 
she was there. She did not weep. Some 
women restrain the instinct, and self-re- 
straint long practised leaves in time little 
to restrain.” The next day she went on to 
Vienna. 

And then after reading this paragrapn 
we somehow recollect that in the many 
scenes and dialogues described in the book 
the man with the whimsical eyes only ap- 
pears fitfully, and when he speaks there is 
no answering epigram from the English- 
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woman. He is allowed the last word, 
The Englishwoman, we are glad to know, 
is really, like the rest of her sex, “as the 
good Lord made them,” and it is a pretty 
touch on the part of the writer of a book 
whion is full of smart sayings and 
delicicus irony to give us a glimpse into 
her heart. Perhaps we understand her 
still more in the following extract; “And 
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Professor Priscilla passed out of her life 
for ever; and the Englishwoman won 
dered sadiy why the people she hked, and 
the pevple who liked her—which was, as 
she said, the same thing—were always 
somewhere else, and the people whom she 
didn’t like always lived next door or over 
the way, and she had to meet them every 
day of her life.” 


RN AS OVER THE MEADOWS AURORA RODE 
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ON THE MAY-DAY MISTS WHICH ENCLOWED HER. 


|THE BIRDS BURST FORTH WITH A MAY-DAY ODE 


AND THE FLOWERS WITH A MAY-DAY ODOUR 
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